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I. 


THoseE who are familiar with the 
environs of Dublin—their nooks 
and byways—are aware in how 
short a time even the pedestrian 
can transport himself from the 
stir and bustle of the City into 
sylvan scenery ; among woodbine- 
scented lanes and rural spots, 
that might be miles away in the 
heart of the country. A ramble 
by the lonely sea-shore, on heath- 
clad mountain, or in quiet wood- 
land, may be enjoyed by the 
dweller in the metropolis within 
the compass of a walk. 

In the year 1862, when the 
circumstance about to be narrated 
took place, this nearness to the 
country was still greater than it 
is now, when thé suburbs are ex- 
tending themselves on all sides, 
and bricks and mortar invading 
the green fields and hedgerows. 

A lady, whom we shall call 
Lady Mary V. , lived at that 
time in a country place, situated 
in so isolated a position, and with 
such rural surroundings, that it 
was hard to realise the fact of its be- 
ing within six miles of the Castle 
of Dublin. A granddaughter, the 
offspring of her only child, who 
had died in giving her birth at 
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the age of nineteen, was her sole 
companion, Though not wealthy, 
she was in fair circumstances, and 
much sought after—mingling a 
good deal in society, and attending 
with religious scrupulosity all 
court ceremonials and entertain- 
ments. 

No more stately dame trod the 
vice-regal halls on festive occa- 
sions than Lady Mary V. » as, 
accompanied by her pretty grand- 
daughter, she made her way up 
St. Patrick’s Hall to take the place 
on the dais to which her rank 
entitled her; and very graceful 
and dignified she looked in her 
sweeping velvets and old point 
lace, and a magnificent set of dia- 
monds—bequeathed to her by an 
old Marchioness, her aunt—that 
often went nigh to eclipse those 
of ‘her Excellency’ of the day, 
herself. 

Lady Mary always made a 
point of returning to her country 
home after assisting at festivities, 
public or private, in town. She 
disliked the trouble as well as 
expense of sleeping at an hotel ; 
and on winter nights she and her 
granddaughter—well muffled in 
furs and wraps—would ensconce 
themselves, each in her snug cor- 


ner of the brougham; beguiling 
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the way by talking over the 
party. Or else, while the elder 
lady calmly dozed, her young 
companion would give herself up 
to the dreams and air-built fabrics 
common to those before whom 
lies the garden of life to be laid 
out at their sweet will. 


IL 


Suirt we now the scene to an 
humble dwelling in a back street 
in Dublin, occupied by a young 
tradesman, his wife, and child. 

The room is clean and comfort- 
able ; hearth swept up, tea-things 
set out on a little table, the kettle 
singing on the hob, a nice griddle- 
cake browning before the bright 
fire. The man is seated, idle, be- 
fore it, though it is four o’clock 
in the afternoon ; his legs stretched 
out, a short pipe in his mouth, at 
which he takes an occasional pull 
while he stares moodily at the 
blaze. His wife glances anxiously 
at him from time to time and 
sighs. 

Surely never was man s0 
changed as Jim Ryan! So brisk 
and cheery as he was, working 
late and early at his trade, regular 
and industrious; and so loving 
and tender to herself and the boy. 
And now something had come 
over him—peor Susan could not 
tell what. He was gloomy and 
morose; neglected his business, 
and was often away, at times 
for whole nights together. There 
was never any sign of drink upon 
him, and neither at the Emerald 
Isle, the Lifeboat, nor any other 
‘ public’ was he to be seen. That 
she had ascertained. It was most 
unaccountable. 

The regular earnings, so punc- 
tually brought home, had ceased. 
Some weeks they were short 
enough of money; and then again 
there was much more than sufficed. 
And once when Jim came in and 
threw down such a lot into her 
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lap that she cried out in surprise 
to know where on earth it had 
all come from, he turned round 
angrily upon her, and bade her 
in a surly voice to ‘ax no ques- 
tions, but spend it.’ 

Sysan’s perplexed and anxious 
thoughts were interrupted now by 
her little boy, who, for some 
minutes past, had been standing 
at the house-door watching. He 
was a delicate looking little fel- 
low, of about ten years old, pale 
from the effects of an accident, 
and walking lame with a crutch. 

‘Mother,’ he said fretfully, ‘I 
don’t think Aunt Nelly is coming 
at all. Sight or light of her I 
can’t get all the whole length of 
the street; an’ I’m watching till 
my eyes are sore, She'll not 
come at all, an’ the lovely cake 
will be ruined.’ 

‘No, the lovely cake won't be 
ruined ; and she will come, you 
onpatient little mite! said his 
mother, kissing the small thin 
face. ‘There, sit ye down by 
the fire, my heart, and rest the 
poor leg. I’m going to wet the 
tea, and you'll see she’ll be here 
before ’tis drawn. What would 
hinder her from coming? My 
lady has given her the day out’ 
(Nelly was Lady Mary V ’s 
kitchen-maid) ; ‘ but in course she 
has heaps to do, shopping about 
the town, and divarting herself. 
And, sure enough, here she comes!’ 
as a rosy-cheeked girl bounced in- 
to the room. 

‘How are ye all? and how's 
every bit of you, Suzy darling ? 
cried Nelly, throwing her arms 
round her sister, and hugging her 
over and over again, with the im- 
pulsiveness of her class and 
country. ‘And little Micky—I 
declare he’s looking elegant since 
he came out of the hospital—he’ll 
soon be as well as ever. The ladies 
will be asking—they’re cruel fond 
of him! Here, Micky, is a par- 
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cel of lovely things Miss Edith 
sent you ; and if you'll grope your 
hand in my pocket, maybe you'll 
find something I brought you my- 
self, young.man.’ 

Nelly chattered on, displaying 
her various purchases and telling 
her adventures of the day, while 
Susan poured out tea and cut the 
griddle-cake. Ryan took no part 
in the merry talk or meal; he 
remained still moodily glowering 
over the fire. 

‘And now won’t you tell us 
about the ladies? saidSusan. ‘Are 
they going out a great deal these 
times ? 

‘Ay indeed, that are they,’ 
said Nelly, ‘it’s the “saison” you 
know, nothing but balls and par- 
ties. Last month was the draw- 
ing-room at the Castle, and, O 
Susan dear, I'd give the wide 
world you could have seen them 
dressed. Mrs. Parks is very: 
good-natured; and that’s more 
than can be said of all lady's 
maids, from what I hear tell. 
She come down to the servants’ 
hall, after she’d done dressing the 
ladies, and told cook and me and 
the rest of us we might go up 
and look at them before their 
cloaks was put on. And O, but 
it wasasight! The trains, yards 
and yards long, sweeping the 
ground! And the feathers and 
the flowers and the jewelry! 
My lady’s diamonds blazing like 
anything! The flash of them, 
when she’d turn her head sud- 
dent, you’d think would blind 
you. Splendid they are !’ 

‘And very valuable too? said 
Susan. 

‘Valuable! you may say that. 
They're worth thousands! Mrs 
Parks says that a single one of 
them—ay, even one of the ear- 
rings—would make the fortunes 
of the likes of us. If we had the 
price of them diamonds, we might 
live in plenty and comfort, and 
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never soil a hand or do a turn of 
work for the rest of our days.’ 

* Dear, dear !’ exclaimed Susan. 

‘Yes, indeed. And isn’t it 
quare now to think of carrying 
all that money’s worth about one? 
I wonder my lady isn’t afeard of 
travelling night after night along 
that lonesome road with them 
valuable jewels upon her, and 
no protection. If it was me I'd 
be thinking every whole minute 
I was going to be robbed and 
murdered,’ 

‘But,’ said Ryan, who had 
roused up, and laying aside his 
pipe now entered with interest 
into the conversation, ‘she has 
her coachman, sure.’ 

‘Is it Peter,’ exclaimed Nelly, 
bursting into a ringing laugh,— 
‘ould Pether? O, ’tis he’d be the 
fine protector! Why, if you 
were to see him swathed up to go 
out at night, and scarce able to 
stir hand or foot, for all the world 
like an ould mummy in a picter- 
book, you’d die laughing. My 
lady is that careful of him, and 
that afraid of his taking cold; she’s 
always buying him wraps and 
rugs and shawls and comforters ; 
and he thatches himself with 
them all, putting one on top of 
the other till you only see the 
end of his old nose peeping out. 
One time that I got leave to go 
into town for the night and sat 
up beside him on the coach-box, 
the horse picked up a stone. 
Well, to see him unrolling him- 
self, and peeling off rug after‘rug 
to free first one leg and then the 
other, would wear the patience of 
asaint. “ Arrah, man alive,” sez 
I, “hand us over the picker and 
T’ll hop down and have it out, 
and be back again in half a clap.” 
“You !” sez he, facing round on 
me as if twas a young elephant 
was sitting beside him, “you! 
A’ what do you, a faymale, know 
about horses?’ Ould Peter thinks 
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no one knows any mortal thing 
but himself. He’s one that fan- 
cies he understands everybody’s 
business better than they do 
themselves.’ 

*O, I know,’ said Ryan. ‘ Sort 
of man he is, that would go for to 
teach a rat how to make a hole.’ 

‘Exactly. But he’s a decent 
old fellow for all that; my lady 
thinks no end of him. She 
wouldn’t keep him, nor the horse, 
waiting in the street at night one 
minute. They'll be ordered ata 
certain time, and she'll look at 
her watch, and when the time 
comes, home they'll have to start. 
Mrs. Parks says she do think if 
it was the Lord Liftenant himself 
Miss Edith was dancing with 
she’d have to come away straight 
and leave the ball, sooner than 
keep Peter waiting below. At 
identically the same hour every 
night. Yis, di-entically,’ repeat- 
ed Nelly, proud (though with a 
slight misgiving) at having laid 
hold of an imposing word, and 
resolved to make the most of it. 
‘ If there was people living beside 
the road,—only there aren’t—they 
could tell what o’clock it was per- 
cisely when they'd hear my lady’s 
carriage wheels, she’s that exact 
and punctual.’ 

* And what time is it ordered ? 
asked Ryan. 

‘A quarter-past two; reg’lar 
as the clock.’ 

*And she always wears them 
diamonds ? 

*O laws, no! only on grand 
occasions —the drawing - rooms 
and state balls and the like.’ 

‘An’ when will the next state 
ball be ? 

‘O, myself doesn’t know for 
certain. Mrs. Parks could tell; 
it’s her business, you know. St. 
Patrick’s night there'll be a tre- 
mendious flare-up, an’ the ladies 
will—’ 

‘Psha! Nelly, never mind the 
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ladies and their dresses,’ broke in 
Susan ; uneasy, she scarcely knew 
why, at her husband’s changed 
manner, and the sort of greedy 
excitement with which he listened 
to the girl, ‘what does men folks 
care about clothes and jewelry? 
Can’t you tell us about something 
else; the new garden, or the 
horses, or—’ 

‘Speak for yourself, woman!’ 
cried Jim, flinging himself round 
on his chair and glaring angrily 
at her. ‘Just hold your prate, 
and don’t go answering for other 
people’s likings. Go on, Nelly, 
about the ladies. Does the young 
one wear valuable jewels too, like 
my lady? 

‘ She does not,’ answered Nelly, 
‘only flowers and simple things. 
And very quare it is, as cook and 
I were saying. But Mrs. Parks 
snapped vicious at us; and sez 
she, bridling up, “Youth and 
beauty requires no ornaments.” 
Daisies Miss Edith had at the 
last drawing-room, and snow- 
drops she’s to—’ 

But Ryan apparently took no 
interest in either youth and beauty 
or daisies and snowdrops. 

‘Where,’ he interrupted, ‘does 
my lady wear those diamonds?’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you that,’ said 
Nelly, greatly pleased at the in- 
terest her gossip was arousing, 
‘ There’s her head-dress, the valu- 
ablest are in front of it—a tiara 
*tis called—and stars all round 
the head and behind. And the 
stars themselves in the heavens 
don’t shine brighter. And then 
a lovely necklace and brooch and 
earrings. O, it'll bea sight to see, 
St. Patrick’s night, when they’re 
dressed for the ball. Cook and 
me and the rest of us will 
be allowed up as sure as sure ; 
and I wish you were there too, 
Susan. No more tea, darlin’, 
I must be 


thank you kindly. 
going now.’ 
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And with hugs and kisses, and 
many parting words, Nelly went 
off. 


III. 


A rew days after her sister's 
visit Susan Ryan received a mes- 
sage from a friend in Sandymount 
begging her to come and spend 
the night with her there. The 
girl’s mother was in a dying state, 
and the person who had hitherto 
shared her watch having been 
suddenly called away, she would 
be left alone with the dying wo- 
man if Susan did not come to her. 
Susan could not resist her friend’s 
appeal, albeit very unwilling to 
leave poor Micky ; for, thought 
she, with a sigh, ‘it’s as likely as 
not his father won’t be home.’ 

Micky slept in a little crib at 
the foot of his parent’s bed, There 
was in the outer room, where the 
family lived and took their meals, 
a box bedstead, such as is often 
seen in country cottages, which 
‘contrived a double debt to pay,’ 
made a seat when the lid was 
shut down. It stood in a snug 
corner near the fireplace, screened 
off by a bit of low partition, so 
that it could not be seen by those 
in the room. 

‘Now, do you know what I'll 
do, Micky honey? said his mo- 
ther, seeing the shade that came 
over the poor little face when he 
heard she was going out. ‘I'll 
make up the box-bed for you to 
sleep in, and the place will be as 
light as day with the elegant fire 
that'll be in it and will keep you 
company. So now, darlin’, don’t 
be frettin’ or lonesome ; I'll be 
back before you've time to miss 
me.’ 
‘The box-bed! O mother, that 
will be grand !’ And Micky, in 
the eager delight of a child at 
anything new, forgot his trouble 
at being left by himself. 

For some time after his mother 
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had gone he lay awake, watching 
from his cosy nest behind the parti- 
tion the reflections of the firelight 
flickering and dancing on the 
opposite wall. But soon even the 
charming novelty of the box-bed 
failed tv keep him wakeful. Gra- 
dually the shadows grew fainter, 
and Micky fell fast asleep. 

He woke with a violent start, 
and in a fright that seemed to 
take away his breath. There 
were voices in the room. Men 
were talking and smoking—he 
could smell the tobacco—and the 
fire had been stirred into a blaze 
and candles lit. 

‘I think, boys, we've settled it 
all now,’ said a voice; ‘and 
surely there never was a job 
came so neat to our hands. As I 
said before, three of us is enough 
to bein it; and enough is as good 
as a feast.’ 

‘ Right you are, Joe, and we un- 
derstand well. One to seize the 
horse and deal with the old coach- 
man, another to tackle the ladies, 
and the third to secure the dia- 
monds as they're sthripped off.’ 

* No violence, boys, mind that!’ 
Micky recognised his father’s 
voice. ‘Remember my bargain 
with you. D’ye hear, Joe ; there 
must be no violence.’ 

*O lord, no!’ said the man ad- 
dressed as Joe; ‘by no means, 
not at all! Pelite will be no word 
for us; butter wouldn’t melt in 
our mouths. “ You'll excuse us, 
my lady, for taking the liberty 
and making so bold as to throuble 
yer ladyship’s honour ; but, if it’s 
plazing to you to be so koind as 
to hand us out the thrifle of dia- 
monds you have about you, we'll 
be obleeged. Axing your pardin’ 
for the inthrusion—”’ 

This speech, delivered in minc- 
ing tones, provoked a roar of 
coarse laughter. 

‘They'll screech, to be sure,’ 
continued the man, ceasing his 
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mockery, and resuming the brutal 
manner that was natural to him, 
‘faymales always do; but I’ve 
got some purty toys in my poc- 
ket will soon stop their noise. 
Don’t be afeard, Jim Ryan, it 
isn’t pistols or guns, nor neither 
swords or blunderblusses.’ 

‘ Whisht !’ cried one of the party 
under his breath; ‘what was 
that? I thought I heard some- 
thing. Are you sure there’s no 
one hearkening ? 

‘ Sorra aone is there to hearken,’ 
said Ryan. ‘The wife’s away in 
Sandymount till morning, and 
the child fast asleep in there,’ 
pointing to the inner room. 

‘That ditch at the three-mile 
stone will be the very place to lie 
in wait in; and by ali accounts 
we won't be kep’ long cooling our 
heels, as they’re so punctual and 
reg’lar.’ 

‘And we'll be punctual and 
reg’lar too,’ said Joe, who was 
evidently the leader of the party. 
‘And mind, boys, no Patrick’s 
pot that day for any of us! We'll 
drown our shamrogue another 
time, and drink th’ old lady’s 
health and Jim Ryan’s. It’s the 
grandest haul that ever came in 
any one’s luck. More power to 
the boy that put us up to it 


IV. 


Wuewn Susan returned home, 
just as the day was breaking, she 
was startled by the sudden ap- 
parition of poor Micky, looking 
like a small ghost in his white 
night-gear, trembling in every 
limb, and with a face pale as 
ashes. Springing from his box- 
bed as the door opened, he flew 
to his mother, and clung round 
her, sobbing convulsively, as 
though his heart would break. 
The passion of terror and grief 
that shook his poor little frame 
was such as for some time to pre- 
vent her getting a coherent ac- 
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count of what had happened ; but 
at last in broken words and sobs 
and gasps it came out. Too well 
the unhappy woman understood 
all. Her husband, her once good 
and industrious Jim, one of a gang 
of robbers. 

Those who can recall the win- 
ter of 1862 may remember that 
gang whose maraudings in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin were so 
cleverly contrived as for months 
to baffle the efforts of the police 
to detect them. 

What added to Susan’s misery 
was the state of mind the little 
boy was thrown into by the know- 
ledge that his benefactresses were 
to be the victims of the plot. 
Lady Mary and her granddaughter 
visited Mercer’s Hospital, where 
he had been laid-up after his 
accident, and their kindness had 
bound him to them with strong 
ties of gratitude and love. 

*‘Tll go, mother, and warn 
them, that I will, if I have to 
walk every step of the road on 
my crutches, I'll ax the way as 
I go along. <Any one will tell 
me.’ 

‘Yis ; an’ what do you think 
the men’1] do to you for peaching 
on’em? Red Joe, that’s by all 
accounts the ferociousest ruffian 
that—’ 

*I don’t care! They may cut 
me into strips; they may throw 
me into the Liffey. J’'ll save them 
that was good to me.’ 

‘And tie a rope round yer fa- 
ther’s neck. A’ hold yer tongue, 
child! You don’t know what 
youre talking about. For your 
life don’t let me ever hear a word 
out of yer head about telling 
mortal. If I thought a sintence 
of what you heard that night 
would ever pass yer lips I’d—I'd 
—I don’t know what I'd do to 
you! sobbed the wretched wo- 
man. And what she did do was 
to catch the child to her breast, 
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and smothering him with kisses, 
rock herself and him to and fro 
in her great agony. 

She was truly in a dire strait. 
Afraid to breathe a word to her 
husband of the discovery the boy 
had made, lest it should ooze out 
and come to the ears of the men ; 
and well she knew the desperate 
character of Red Joe, and that he 
would stop at nothing rather 
than be balked of his prize. 
Miserable at the thought of the 
crime Ryan was about to commit, 
and the intended outrage upon 
the dear ladies ; and not daring to 
lift a finger to prevent it. 

Day after day, too, she was 
beset by the entreaties and la- 
mentations of Micky. The child 
was pining away before her eyes, 
‘frettin’ the flesh off his bones.’ 
He could neither eat nor sleep, 
and his wan pinched face, piteous 
to behold, went to his mother’s 
heart. 

‘Ah, mother dear, if you only 
knew how kind they were to me 
in the hospital, and their goodness 
to every whole mother’s soul be- 
sides, in the place! Miss Edith as 
tender and gentle as an angel ; 
and like an angel she looked as 
she’d come gliding up the ward 
wid a step as soft as the falling 
snow, and the light from the win- 
dies as she passed ’em, glinting off 
her lovely golden hair that shone 
like the sunbeams. Herself was 
a sunbeam, sure enough, in that 
gloomy place. A nod an’ a smile 
she'd have for every one, passing 
along between the two rows of 
beds to the top of the ward 
where Mrs. Lynch the nurse sat. 
And then, after giving the “good- 
morning” to Mrs. Lynch, and 
hearing all about the patients, 
back she’d come again and stop 
at every bed. The feeling way 
she'd talk to the poor crathurs, 
axing so pitiful what the acci- 
dence was, and where they had 
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the pain! And the presents she’d 
have for every one! A bunch 
of flowers here or a bit of knittin’, 
an’ a book or a newspaper for 
them that were scholars and could 
read, and cakes and toys and 
scrap-books and pictures and 
sweets for the children. O, but 
the children doated alive on Miss 
Edith ! exclaimed Micky, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘The pretty bright 
ways ofher! And the plays she'd 
invint for them! They'd forget 
to cry when she was there. An’ 
stories! She'd sit down an’ tell 
them stories, to such as wasn’t 
too bad to listen, till they’d be 
that took up with hearkening to 
her you’d not hear a moan out 
ofthem, Myself didn’t feel I had 
the broken leg on me while she 
was talking.’ 

‘ You must tell me some of those 
nice stories, won’t you, jewel? 
said Susan, glad to see the child 
brightening over his hospital re- 
miniscences, and trying to draw 
him on to forget for a little the 
subject he was unceasingly brood- 
ing on, and that was preying so 
ruinously upon his health. 

‘To be sure, mammy ! he cried 
eagerly. ‘An’ maybe they won't 
delight you! My lady—she too,” 
he went on, ‘would be going about 
among the beds with something 
for every one. A packet of tea 
and sugar, or a screw of snuff, for 
the old grannies; and eggs and 
oranges, or a bottle of lemonade 
or raspberry vinegar—they’re al- 
ways kilt with the thirst, God 
help ’em! iv that accident ward. 
If I was talking till to-morrow I 
couldn’t tell the half of what those 
darling ladies’ visits does for them 
poor patients. They'll be all lyin’ 
there, tired an’ fretful, wore out 
with the pain and the tediousness, 
and nothing to do or to think of 
the long weary day but their 
misery: restless and complaining 
and onreasonable, and poor Mrs. 
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Lynch’s heart fairly broke with 
them. One calling for a drink, 
and another axing to have the 
pillow settled or the bandages ; 
not knowing what to be at, the 
crathurs, with the dint o’ pain 
and tiredness! And the children 
crying and wailing, and that cross 
and peevish, the world wouldn't 
plaze them. When in would come 
the ladies, and in a minute all 
would be changed! The groans 
and the whining would cease, and 
the pain beforgotten. You wouldn’t 
think there was a bruise or a burn 
or a broken limb in the place.’ 

‘A great relief and blessing, 
surely?’ said Susan. 

*Yis. And for an hour after 
they’d be gone and the door shut 
upon them, the buzz of talk in the 
ward wouldn't stop. Every one 
axing the other what she had got 
and showing their things, and 
maybe changing or dividing them. 
And the talk the young women 
would have about Miss Edith and 
every single thing she’d have on! 
Her clothes, an’ her golden hair, 
an’ her ornaments ; for she always 
come to the hospital dressed grand 
on purpose. “To please the poor 
souls,” sez she to Mrs, Lynch. 
Now wasn’t that double kind of 
her, mother, dressing herself for 
sick creatures as if she was going 
off to a party? “Twas better 
than a cordial the sight of her,” 
the nurse used to say. “ And if 
there was more in the world like 
them two angels of mercy, what 
a differ ’twould make to the 
poor ad ’ 

Which sentiment, we—record- 
ing in this our true narrative the 
deeds of real characters, and copy- 
ing from the life real scenes—do 
most heartily endorse. 

‘And to think,’ sobbed poor 
Micky, breaking down suddenly 
at last, and bursting into a passion 
of grief,—‘ to think of my darling 
ladies set upon by them villains ! 
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—dragged out of their carriage in 
the dead of night!—the jewels 
torn off of ’em!—frightened out 
of their wits! O, mother, it will 
kill them! You must do some- 
thing, you must / 

‘Whisht, Micky, whisht, my 
child ; the walls have ears! Sure you 
know I can do nothing,’ moaned 
Susan. ‘ Where's the use of going 
over and over again about what 
can’t be helped ? 

. A 

Tue St. Patrick’s ball at the 
Castle on the 17th of March is 
always the most numerously at- 
tended of all the vice regal festivi- 
ties. No special invitations are 
needed as at the other state balls. 
All who have been before pre- 
sented are privileged to attend, on 
sending in their names to the 
Chamberlain. The numbers are 
generally swelled by many—fami- 
lies from the country and others 
—who from various causes have 
been unable to pay their respects 
at previous drawing-rooms and 
levées ; and for these there is held 
a sort of small court, when his 
Excellency receives presentations 
before the ball opens and dancing 
begins. 

Lady Mary and Edith had 
good-naturedly undergone the 
usual gathering of domestics to 
admire the glories of their attire 
before leaving home. The gar- 
dener’s wife, the lodge-keeper’s 
daughters, the poor lame dress- 
maker from the village, and a few 
other privileged outsiders, were 
among the gaping servants ; Mrs. 
Parks standing behind her ladies, 
dignified and apart, waiting with 
her pins and wraps till the curi- 
osity of the vulgar was satisfied ; 
and Nelly, all unconscious of the 
dire mischief she had so innocent- 
ly worked, grinning with rapture 
in the background. 

The Lord Lieutenant of the 
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day was the popular Lord Carlisle, 
appointed viceroy for the second 
time in June 1859, on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Derby's administra- 
tion. An unusual number of 
strangers had come up to town, 
and the presentations were still 
going on when Lady Mary arrived 
at the Castle. 

At last, however, they are ended. 
The procession is formed—Lady 
Mary and her companion taking 
their places in it by reason of her 
rank, and from her late husband 
having belonged to the household. 
‘God Save the Queen’ rings out 
from the orchestra, and the glit- 
tering train, ‘fair women and brave 
men, bejeweled and bedecked, 
marches up the centre of St. 
Patrick’s Hall, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant at its head, bowing graciously 
to the brilliant throng that lines 
his passage; with now and then 
a good-natured smile of recogni- 
tion to some one in the crowd. 


When the procession reaches the 
dais the strains of the National 
Anthem give place to a lively 
country dance ; ‘ Patrick’s Day in 


the Morning’ is played. His 
Excellency gives his arm to the 
Lady Mayoress and leads her off. 
Couple after couple follow in 
quick succession. Feathers are 
tossing in the air (for court 
plumes are de rigueur on this oc- 
casion). The ball has begun! 

Why seek to describe it? The 
ball in St. Patrick's Hall differs 
not from any other, 


‘when youth and pleasure meet, 
To chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet.’ 


Young hearts beating high with 
excitement, joy, hope, love. Older 
ones taking their pleasure more 
gravely. Chaperons looking on 
at their youthful charges with 
pleased or anxious interest; en- 
tering with zest into the moving 
scene ; bright and lively now, to 
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wax sleepy perchance by and by 
at the small hours; what time 
elderly gentlemen will be seen 
consulting their watches in tired 
anticipation of the carriage, and 
home. 

Then will the ‘flying feet’ fly 
faster, making the most of the 
shortening time; their owners 
glancing regretfully up at the first 
faint flush of the gray dawn 
appearing at the windows of the 
hall and gradually increasing ; 
they hoping the while that ‘dear 
mamma’ won't perceive it, and 
stealing a look to see whether 
she has got someone pleasant to 
talk to, and a comfortable seat. 

Meantime the scene is most 
brilliant. St. Patrick’s Hall with 
its magnificent proportions and 
adornments; the entire suite of 
apartments thrown open; the 
throne-room given up on this ocea- 
sion to the dancers. The blaze of 
light! The delicious music! Love- 
ly women in perfect toilettes, with 
stir of graceful plumes and sheen 
ofdiamonds—Lady Mary V——’s 
resplendent parure conspicuous 
among them. Men in court dress- 
es and gorgeous uniforms—mili- 
tary, naval, militia, foreign, official 
—a dazzling kaleidoscope ensem- 
ble of scarlet, and blue, and rifle 
green, and gold and silver lace ; 
orders and clasps, starsand medals, 
decorating many a manly breast. 

Contrasting curiously with these 
is a gentleman in ordinary even- 
ing clothes, the only individual in 
the whole crowded room so dress- 
ed. As he enters, a knot of dow- 
agers seated near the door, and evi- 
dently, from their glaring costume, 
not belonging to the ‘ upper ten,’ 
wonder and stare with indignant 
disapproval. 

‘How strange ! ‘How did he 
get in, without uniform or court 
dress? ‘Such ignorance of the 
rules! such cheek |!’ ‘ Why don’t 
they turn him out? 
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But he moves quietly on, his 
plain black suit and white tie 
making him the more remarkable 
and remarked, from the contrast 
with all the brilliancy around. 
A lady bows to him, and whis- 
pers toherneighbour, ‘The Ameri- 
can Consul.’ 

And now there is a stir. Ata 
signal from the Chamberlain’s 
wand of office, the band once 
more strikes up ‘God Save the 
Queen.’ The procession forms 
again and moves down the hall 
in the same order in which it has 
come up. The vice-regal party 
goes in to supper. Soon after 
this is over departures set in, and 
among the first to leave the Castle 
is Lady Mary V with her 
granddaughter. 





Counting on her punctuality, 
three men, well armed, have taken 
up their posts at an angle of the 
road beyond the three-mile stone. 
They are crouched down behind 
a sheltering bank, watching breath- 
lessly—the prize is a rich one. 
All is silent as the grave. Nota 
living soul have they met on the 
deserted road as they came out 
from town. The night is dry, a 
keen March wind blowing. 

At last, to Red Joe’s straining 
ears, there comes a faint sound. 
It is the carriage. Two points 
of light appear in the far distance. 
He clutches instinctively the gags 
in his pocket ; one restless foot is 
already on the bank. In his 
hungry eagerness he can almost 
see the two cloaked forms as they 
lie back in their respective cor- 
ners, more closely muffled than 
usual ; for the night is cold. 

Nearer and nearer sounds the 
click-clack of the horse’s hoofs on 
the hard road ; and largerand larger 
—like two fiery eyes—grow the 
lamps, as the doomed carriage, 
close at hand now, comes speed- 
ing onwards to its fate. 
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VI. 

WE will now go back a little in 
our story, and change the scene 
from the ‘halls of dazzling light,’ 
to the accident ward in Mercer’s 
Hospitat. Not the one visited by 
the ladies and occupied by women 
and children, as described by 
Micky; but that on the men’s 
side of the hospital. 

Here, in one of the row of beds, 
lies—helpless and suffering—Jim 
Ryan. A dray had knocked him 
down, the wheels passing over 
his body, crushing his ribs, and 
inflicting internal injuries. 

It is visiting-day. Susan and 
little Micky have just left the 
ward, where they have been 
spending some hours, when a 
stealthy step comes up the stair, 
and Red Joe—his hat slouched 
over his ill-looking countenance— 
appears at the bedside. 

‘My poor fellow, an’ is this the 
way with you? he whispers to 
Ryan. ‘Of all the boys in the 
gang, you're the one we could 
least spare, an’ here you are,— 
worse luck !’ 

*Yis, here I am,’ said Ryan, 
‘an’ serve me right. Serve me 
right for the devil’s turn I done 
to them that were charitable and 
good to my own flesh and blood. 
O Joe, it’s the curse of God is on 
me for my bad courses! "Twill be 
on you too and follow you, if you 
don’t give up—’ 

‘Tut, man alive!’ exclaimed 
Joe, ‘d’ye think ’twas to listen to 
rot like that I come to this cursed 
hole? But I don’t wonder at you, 
my poor chap. Small blame to 
any man to be down in the mouth, 
an’ he lying on his back, sick an’ 
sore. I come for to settle your 


mind about them ladies you’re so 
sweet upon ; and to tell you I'll 
see no harm that can be helped 
comes to them, no more than if 
you were to the fore yourself at 














the job. And moreover, comrade, 
I'll take care you get justice and 
fairness about the dividing of the 
swag. 

‘ T’ll never touch a penny of it !’ 
exclaimed Ryan, ‘or a penny of 
ill-got money ever again as long 
as I’m above ground. If I live 
to get out of this bed, with the 
help of God, I'll be a changed 
man.’ (Ryan did live, and kept 
his word.) ‘O Joe, Joe, don’t do 
it! If ever you hope to see the 
light of heaven, don’t!’ 

‘Tis very like we'll give it up 
now—very like, indeed !’ sneered 
Joe. ‘No, bedad. But you'll see 
how vartuous, and purty-behaved 
we'll be, all of us, when we're 
living like gintlemen over in 
America on my lady’s diamonds. 
Larry Burke is to take your place 
in the doings Patrick’s night. 
Good-bye now, Jim. Never fear, 
but I'll see you all right and your 
pluck back again, when you're 
out of this den ! 


The day after Jim Ryan’s acci- 
dent, Lady Mary and Edith were 
at breakfast when, among the 
letters brought by the morning’s 
post, there appeared a shabby, 
queer-looking epistle addressed 
to the former. 


‘Honnered Lady’ (it said), ‘This 
isa warning. For your life Don’t 
you and miss edith go Next or 
near the cassle patrick’s nite. 
There’s them that’s Lying in 
wate to Stop your carridge and 
rob you of your dimonds on the 
Way home. i’d have gave you 
Warning Before this, only a near 
friend of my own. was in it and 
now He’s not, by the mercy of 
God. This comes from a friend. 
Take warning and Be said by it 
at Your per'l.’ 
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‘An anonymous letter,’ said 
Lady Mary, tossing it across the 
table to Edith, with a laugh. 
‘ How stupid these practical jokes 
are! Whoever wrote it to fright- 
en me will find him or herself 
disappointed ; it looks like a 
woman’s hand. The idea of our 
being kept at home by a docu- 
ment like that !’ 

On reading it again, however, 
something in the tone struck 
Lady Mary, and she thought it 
might be as well, before commit- 
ting it to the flames, to show the 
letter to Colonel Lake, the then 
Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police. 

The Colonel looked grave as 
he read it. Taken in connection 
with the nocturnal outrages that 
had been so frequently reported 
to him, and the suspected exist- 
ence of a dangerous gang of 
thieves, he viewed the matter in 
a serious light. After some de- 
liberation and debate with Lady 
Mary, the interview was closed 
with injunctions and advice as 
follow : 

‘Your ladyship will go to the 
ball as usual, making arrange- 
ments to stay in town after it, 
and spend the night at an hotel. 
Your coachman must also remain, 
having given your brougham and 
horse into the hands of my men. 
All which arrangements must be 
kept perfectly secret.’ 

The result of which was, that 
when the three miscreants sprang 
out upon the carriage, expecting 
an easy victory over their defence- 
less prey, they fell into the strong 
hands of three stalwart policemen; 
who, flinging off the wrappings 
that disguised them, disarmed 
and handcuffed Red Joe and his 
comrades before they had time to 
recover the shock of the sudden 
surprise. 





ON GOING ABOUT IN THE WORLD. 


By A Mipp.Le-aGep ENGLisHMAN. 


—~__— 


THERE is no doubt that locomotion 
is the most marked characteristic 
of the present day. Whether we 
are wiser or better or happier than 
our ancestors may be doubted ; 
but we certainly run about in the 
way that would have affected them 
with intense mute astonishment. 
We run to and fro, and knowledge 
increases ; that is to say, ‘ know- 
ledge comes but wisdom lingers.’ 
To use Satanic language, men run 
to and fro and go up and down. 
This ‘going about in the world’ 
is the visible material manifesta- 
tion of the modern spirit. It is 
a spirit that pervades all classes of 
society, from the throne itself to 
the clerk or peasant who travels 
as far as he can within the limits 
of a Bank-holiday. While good 
old George III. scarcely ever left 
Windsor, and thought that he was 
doing something tremendous in 
going to Weymouth, the Heir- 
Apparent is a world-wide travel- 
ler; and her gracious Majesty 
makes a flight, only pausing at 
the Castle on her way from the 
lakes and mountains of Switzer- 
land to the lakes and mountains 
of Scotland. 

Doubtless this system of being 
always ‘ getting over the ground’ 
is susceptible of being looked at 
in that three-cornered way of 
which I lately discoursed. To 
some persons this locomotion is 
the highest outcome of our civili- 
sation. Just as Dr. Johnson re- 
joiced in being carried along in a 
post-chaise, so they rejoice in be- 
ing carried along by an express 
train. Just as Lessing said, that 


if you offered him the choice of 
truth and the search after truth, 
he would prefer the search, so 
there are many who if you offered 
to them the destination or the 
journey, would prefer the journey. 
They circulate freely. They ‘keep 
on moving.’ They hear the Mar- 
chez, marchez, marchez, the voice 
that was always addressed to the 
Juif Errant. Doubtless when we 
are abroad, there is a schoolmaster 
abroad also who is willing, if we 
are only willing ourselves, to teach 
us all sorts of curious and import- 
ant things. No doubt also there 
is a very unfavourable aspect 
under which we may contemplate 
this fashion of our times. There 
is a certain amount of discontent, 
restlessness, and fever of the mind 
connected with this passion for 
change. There are moral symp- 
toms connected with it which may 
yield material for diagnosis and 
prognosis. Many people, when 
they travel about, seem to slip off 
one nature and put on another. 
They say that when they are at 
Rome they must do as Rome does 
—which often means that they go 
over to the Church of Rome—and 
that when they are at Paris they 
must do as the Parisians do. 
Telle est la vie. Certainly, one 
sometimes meets with our com- 
patriots disporting themselves 


abroad in a way that would greatly 
astonish their contemporaries in 
the streets of Little Pedlington, 
or in those of the great metropolis 
itself. But you and I, my reader, 
are accustomed to arbitrate be- 
tween ‘the falsehood of extremes ; 

















to believe that rich people are not 
so rich, and poor people not so 
poor, and good people not so good, 
and bad people not so bad, as 
seemeth to the world at large ; of 
course not denying that there are 
absolute and authentic instances 
of each order. We will examine 
hopefully and impartially some 
cases of this modern phenomena 
of ‘ going about in the world.’ 
But first let me be practical, 
with the humble desire to be use- 
ful. The soldier looks at the 
priming of his rifle before he goes 
into action. The older knight used 
to examine his weapon and armour 
that he might not by defect or 
oversight lose his fair chance at 
the tournament. And our ex- 
perienced railway traveller will 
have his ticket in good time, and 
label his luggage and secure his 
corner and adjust his wraps. You 
may almost tell how a man goes 
through life by the way in which 
he goes through a railway journey. 
Every sensible man realises the 
importance of details. He knows 
that for the want of a nail the 
steed may be lost, and that for 
the want of a steed the rider may 
be lost. And, in reference to this 
modern manner of ours ‘ of going 
about in the world,’ it is worth 
while to bear in mind some prac- 
tical details, such as the necessity 
of being punctual and good-hu- 
moured and courteous. Neither 
lose your train nor your temper, 
but be cool, observant; nor be 
one man abroad, while you are 
quite another at home. My own 
rule is to preserve a continuity in 
life, and not let the order of your 
days be abruptly severed by the 
accident of an expedition. Mini- 
mise the elements of change. If 
you are reading a work, carry it 
with you. If you have begun 
letters or articles, have them with 
you in your writing-case. If you 
should like to put your feet into 
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slippers and pillow your head on 
your bag for your customary allow- 
ance of forty winks, I really see 
no objection. Only extend to 
others that enlightened considera- 
tion which you feel for yourself. 
For instance, if you are going to 
a friend’s house, adjust the time 
of your arrival] to his hours ; not 
that he will not readily give you 
everything his house contains, but 
the British domestic moves in 
ordered grooves, and, should he 
or she be at all put out, mutters 
something about ‘this day month.’ 
And be careful to catch the tone 
and have the tact to detect the 
circumstances ofeach case. Even 
if you are wearied and feel absent, 
you must make yourself a living 
portion of the circle to which you 
find yourself belonging. In one 
sense, ‘going about in the world’ 
is like going into action. You 
are realising temptations and dan- 
gers which hitherto have been 
mainly matters of speculation. 
You are supposed to have been 
realising stores of experience and 
good sense, and how you must 
apply them to each emergency 
that arises. 

One reason why men should 
move about is that this is a taste 
which in the case of many people 
does not last very long. Of cer- 
tain people it may be said that 
they have beyond their fellows 
the absolute passion for locomo- 
tion. Their friends say of them 
that they never sleep twice in the 
same bed. If they want a change 
of air, they are facetiously recom- 
mended to go home and stop there. 
In these days the range of travel is 
carried to a wonderful extent. A 
man thinks nothing of going round 
the world, or of travelling to the 
Equatorial lakes, or penetrating to 
the Third Cataract, or exploring 
the rivers and forests of Bra- 
zil. Many a traveller now can 
say, 
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*I am become a name 
For always roaming with a hungry 
heart. 


For all experience is an arch, where 
through 
Gleams the untravelled future.’ 


But this taste for locomoticn, 
which was so violent at one time, 
often turns out to be a very tran- 
sitory taste. We think we shall 
never tire, but we tire often. The 
traveller knows what travel can do 
for him, and also what it cannot 
do. He outgrows the early feel- 
ings of romance, which lend so 
much charm to the early days of 
travel. He had rather listen than 
talk, and by and by he would 
rather be quiet than listen. He 
becomes nervously alive to the 
peril of sleeping in strange beds, 
and of catching cold in railway 
carriages. He has brought his own 
comforts to such a point of per- 
fection, that he knows he will fare 
second best wherever he may hap- 
pen to go. And so the quondam 
traveller comes to prefer his own 
fireside to any other place. ‘ Ah,’ 
said the great Duke of Marlborough, 
when he came back to Blenheim 
Palace after dining with a neigh- 
bouring parson, ‘home is home, 
be it everso homely.’ Eventually 
he will make a rule of never 
accepting an evening invitation, 
or extending his walks after sun- 
set. So young fellows were very 
appropriately started on the grand 
tour at just that time when they 
would enjoy it most and get the 
most out of it. It is a wise instinct 
of the British father that when his 
son has left school or college he 
will start him out to see something 
of the world. Therefore, by all 
means, let the good old fashion of 
the grand tour be maintained and 
extended. ‘Home-keeping youths 
have ever homely wits.’ It is by 
all means advisable for them to 
go out in the world. They must 
gather their roses while they may. 
At the same time, I have noted 
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some curious cases in which old 
people have made a sudden attempt 
at rejuvenescency. I have known 
people who have led a quiet do- 
mestic life for many years sud- 
denly become possessed of a per- 
fect passion for travel. Perhaps 
there hds been some break up in 
their homes, and they think that 
they will travel about until they 
settle down again. It almost seems 
as if at a fur-advanced period of life 
Nature makes an effort to renew 
her youth. I have heard of quite 
old people cutting fresh teeth. And 
a certain juvenility of mind will 
emerge, correspondent with this 
cutting of the fresh teeth, when 
the feelings seem to grow fresher, 
the powers of observation keener ; 
when old people in their St. 
Martin’s summer will actually fall 
in love and prosper, and, contrary 
to all the staid habits of middle 
years, will run about the country 
with the impetuosity of youth. 
This ‘ going about in the world’ 
is necessary as a means of verifi- 
cation and correction. We smile, 
and not unjustly, at the man who 
simply gets his ideas from books. 
We may read about things in 
books, but we must observe and 
verify them in actual experience. 
What theory is to practice, such is 
reading to going about the world. 
A man may get a very good idea 
of different kinds of life by read- 
ing contemporary novels ; so exact, 
so minute, so photographic is the 
school of modern realistic fiction. 
Yet real life differs from the fiction 
as the photograph differs from the 
living object. Or, to change the 
illustration, just as the actual re- 
sults in mechanics differ from the 
scientific results, on account of 
friction and atmospheric pressure, 
of which no exact account can be 
taken, so the creatures of real 
life have something over and above 
any representations in the page. 
I am bound to say that when I 












have known a man, and have 
afterwards come to read his life— 
for it is now invariably the fashion 
to publish a biography—I have 
sometimes found very great diffi- 
culty in effecting an identification. 
Moreover, there is a certain subtle 
atmosphere floating about the 
world which is always variant 
from time to time—a manner of 
thought, a method of life, a pre- 
vailing tone of feeling, which can 
only be found in the society of 
the day. This is ‘the spirit of 
the age,’ the Zeitgeist, of which 
we have heard so much. It is 
something to get near the heart, 
to be connected with the movers 
of great movements. You will 
find, for instance, that political 
and philosophical writers will 
often avow clearly and unmistak- 
ably in conversation those tenden- 
cies and aims of their speeches 
and writings which in the speeches 
and writings themselves are only 
obscurely and indefinitely hinted 
at. For instance, many of Mr. 
Mill’s readers only suspected the 
atheistic character of his writings 
before the appearance of his 
posthumous writings ; but those 
who ever discussed matters with 
him clearly distinguished and ap- 
preciated his point of view. Again, 
the greater part of the school of 
philosophical Radicals is politi- 
cally republican, and would prob- 
ably desire to disestablish and 
disendow the Monarchy as much 
as the Church. 

*O,’ said a friend of mine when, 
to the best of my poor ability, 
I had been puzzling over certain 
social problems, ‘I should like to 
take you into the Club. You 
would pick up as much in a few 
hours as you would by reading 
books for months together.’ And 
my friend was right. When once 
you have got the right clue you 
are able to unravel things, You 
fling the flash of the lantern upon 
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the devious path, and get a glance 
at the direction-post that tells you 
where the path leads. There is 
much wise talk that perishes in 
the saying of it. To understand 
our age and its tendencies, we 
must not only read its literature, 
but listen to its converse and 
mark its habits. 

In these times our politicians 
are keenly alive to the importance 
of going about in the world. They 
are thus enabled to test facts and 
verify conclusions. Sir Charles 
Dilke went all round the world, 
and so talks with greater autho- 
rity about it. The present Earl 
of Derby went out to India at 
the. time when Indian subjects 
were coming to the front. Mr. 
Forster and various other mem- 
bers visited Ireland when Irish 
subjects were foremost. Mr. 
Butler Johnstone told the House 
of Commons that he had tasted 
the soup in Italian prisons at the 
time when Italian prisons were 
discussed in the House. A per- 
fect mob of public men have gone 
out to Turkey and Egypt to qua- 
lify themselves to speak on ‘ the 
Eastern Question.’ In the de- 
bate on Cyprus most of the 
speakers seem to have gone out 
to Cyprus. Lord Coleridge tells 
us that he ran down to Arundel 
to examine the Duke of Norfolk’s 
chapel, about which he had to 
deliver judgment. 

We lately read an account of 
the thorough way in which Joseph 
Hume qualified himself for a seat 
in Parliament. He visited every 
seaport and every manufacturing 
town of any importance through- 
out England. ‘ He visited Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, Turkey, Egypt; 
he was present at the capture of 
Santa Anna by the English; 
travelled over Italy and passed 
some time in Malta and Sicily; 
and wherever he went he was 
actuated by the same resolve to 
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study the character of the people, 
and observe the effect of their 
government and laws in their 
moral and social welfare. Satis- 
fying himself with no superficial 
observation, he carried his inves- 
tigations into the lower strata of 
society.’ Any one who has read 
Lord Beaconsfield’s novel of Sybil 
will easily see that Disraeli him- 
self has done exactly the same 
thing, and has wandered unknown 
through much of the rural and 
manufacturing regions of England. 

Every traveller knows the value 
of going about in enabling him to 
verify and to realise. In these days 
historians of the real sort are not 
content to fling off their sheets in 
their studies, but they visit forti- 
fications and battle-fields, in order 
to realise the siege or engagement. 
We all feel in the Lakes that we 
better understand Wordsworth, 
and in the Highlands that we 
understand Sir Walter. I under- 
stand Tennyson better when I 
know his localities—the Lincoln- 
shire wide prospects, the noble 
downs of his island home, the pic- 
turesque seclusion of Hazlemere, 
the ‘haven under the hill,’ in the 
church of which lie the Hallams. 
It was a good idea of the Howitts 
to write of the ‘ homes and haunts 
of English poets. I have de- 
lighted in roaming Ayrshire think- 
ing of Burns, and seeking those 
haunts of sacred poets, Olney and 
Bemerton, and, like every true 
Englishman, going to Stratford-on- 
Avon—where, by the bye, the 
Shakespeare type of countenance 
is alone preserved—and visiting 
and revisiting Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The lakes and cloisters 
of Newstead delight me; me ‘ thy 
forest, Windsor, and thy green 
retreats’ delight ; the long walks 
of Hatfield, where Elizabeth first 
heard that the peril of the axe 
was exchanged for the possession 
of the crown ; the wild Yorkshire 
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moors haunted by Charlotte Bronté 
and her sisters; or the little village 
of Selborne, where gentle White 
watched the woods and coverts, 
birds, beasts, and fishes, and 
where one of our Christian Lord 
Chancellors first built a church 
and schools and then a pleasant 
country home for himself. 

Then, as for the Continent. 
Every Englishman who has the 
chance runs over from Brussels to 
see the field of Waterloo, and 
this sets him seriously to study 
the details of the great battle. 
3ut I limit myself to home scenes, 
or else one might go on for ever. 
And Waterloo is almost a home 
scene; we were just fighting in 
Belgium a battle that otherwise 
might have been fought in Kent 
or Sussex. You must go to Paris 
to study the history, and to 
Geneva and its lake to compre- 
hend the philosophy and the re- 
ligion—or the want of religion— 
in France. 

In going about the world, there 
are two places which I especially 
affect, and which I tind more 
Londonish than London itself. 
These are Brighton and Paris. 
London is so vast that you cannot 
overtake it. Nobody pretends or 
is expected to do so. You do not 
know London; you only know 
certain sets in London; and as 
much gossip goes on in a London 
set as in a small provincial town. 
There is as much scandal in a 
metropolitan set as in a country 
village. Now the man who 
wants ‘to go about in the world’ 
tries to belong to as many sets as 
he can. Now in Brighton and 
Paris you meet an immense num- 
ber of people. In Paris you 
know exactly where your English 
friends are to be met. There are 
certain houses—English, French, 
and American—which are great 
rallying places for society. You 
find people at Galignani’s, in the 
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salons of the great hotel, taking 
drives in the Champs Elysées and 
the Bois, taking their ices in the 
open drawing-rooms of the boule- 
vards. You see celebrated people. 
You meet your special friends. 
You are asked to join them in 
dinners at their hotels. You 
make up pleasant parties with 
them to visit the environs of the 
city. At Paris you reap some of 
the greatest advantages of going 
about. You are in the middle of 
everything. As all roads led to 
Rome, so all roads lead to Paris. 
It is the optic nerve of civilisation. 
It is the head-quarters of all 
travellers. It is the head office 
of all political action. French is 
still the universal language, al- 
though it is in process of being 
superseded by English. When- 
ever I stay in Paris I meet a con- 
siderable number of friends ; and 
the friends who, from the social 
point of view, are best worth the 
meeting—those who travel fur- 
thest, see most, and talk best. 
Brighton, again, is practically 
part of London. It is much less 
trouble to run from London to 
Brighton than to run from one 
part of London to another. You 
may be as comfortable in a Pull- 
man car as at your club. The 
hotels. are very good, but they 
are very costly. I take up my 
quarters at a certain club, which 
is more cosy than any hotel. As 
a member of London clubs, I join 
the Brighton Club without wait- 
ing to go through the usual for- 
malities. The house is the most 
historic house in Brighton, the 
fine old mansion where Mrs. 
Fitzherbert lived, and which 
might almost be haunted by the 
ghost of George IV. There is a 
famous balcony, where, on a warm 
afternoon, gentlemen number 
largely, watching the cheerful 
crowds in the gardens below, 
and obtaining a glimpse of the 
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open sea. I have friends in 
Brighton who still remember the 
days of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the 
Prince, who recollect the old 
Duke of Norfolk, who was treated 
so shamefully, and ‘the Duke’— 
him of Wellington—coming down 
on a visit to Colonel Gurwood, 
who destroyed himself here. | 
get my breakfast for a shilling at 
my club, 55 Old Steyne, in as 
good a room and with as good 
servants as when I used to put 
up at the biggest of hotels, and 
pay bills correspondingly big. 
Brighton has a centre, and this 
neighbourhood is its centre. Close 
by is the Pavilion and Dome. 
Thackeray wanted to give his 
lectures at the Pavilion on the 
FourGeorges; but the then Mayor 
of Brighton, a much more sensi- 
ble man than mayors generally are, 
said that he could not have the 
poor dead George 1V. abused un- 
der his own roof. Once a year, 
in February, I regularly come 
down for Mr. Kuhe’s musical fes- 
tival. You meet great singers 
and composers. You hear a large 
amount of original music. You 
meet your friends, kinsfolk, and 
acquaintances to any extent you 
like. Please to observe the car- 
pet gardening in the grounds 
of the Pavilion. They bring it 
to high perfection here, and also 
at Cliftonville. Then just op- 
posite my club is the Aquarium. 
Scientific people tell me that 
the science of ichthyology may 
be studied here with the great- 
est advantage. Now and then 
I study it myself. If people 
must take up an ology, ichthy- 
ology is as good as any other. 
When there is an enormous 
sturgeon, or a fish that mimics 
the mermaid, like the Manatee, 
then a crowd of people gather for 
what may be charitably considered 
a scientific purpose. Otherwise, 
it is a large miscellaneous gather- 
P 
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ing and promenade, to hear music 
and tosee one another. Of course 
those delightful lounges the piers 
—the new pier is the fashionable 
one, but the old is by far the 
most interesting structure—are 
best in the summer; but the 
Aquarium is the acknowledged 
winter substitute, and the manage- 
ment works hard and skilfully to 
sustain and extend the attractions. 

Brighton is not to be commend- 
ed to pedestrians. It is a day’s 
march before you fairly get into 
the country. The only plan is 
to go to some railway station, and 
thence explore the manners and 
customs, cr the want of them, of 
the bucolic neighbourhood, that 
Beotia of England. But the 
country is infinitely delightful for 
equestrians, That range of downs 
extends for seventy miles, from 
Eastbourne far into Hampshire. 
The thymy turf springs elastic to 
the horse’s hoofs, and the moun- 
tain air is blended with the iodine 
and ozone of the sea atmosphere. 
As one goes about one often picks 
up a narrative which may illus- 
trate a morality. For instance, 
among other bits ofsocial morality, 
one sees from time to time how a 
grasping disposition may overreach 
itself. Again and again I have 
passed a big house that has been 
empty for along time. The ten- 
ant has made improvements, and 
then the landlord hasraisedthe rent. 
The old tenant has been turned out, 
but the new tenant does not come 
forward. ‘The tenant pays a hun- 
dred a year, and the landlord 
suddenly thinks that he must 
have a hundred and fifty, which 
the tenant repudiates. It is mani- 
fest that if the house lies empty 
for a couple of years it is long 
before the higher rent makes up 
for the void time, and even then 
the higher rent is not often ob- 
tained. The other day the land- 
lord came down to see a friend of 
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mine, his yearly tenant. My 
simple-minded ° friend had im- 
proved the place, turned the waste 
into a garden, repaired and beauti- 
fied the whole. Then, with Heze- 
kiah-like simplicity of character, 
he displayed all his treasures to his 
landlord. The landlord surveys 
all the improvements, and as soon 
as he gets home sends a letter 
nearly doubling the rent. I could 
not help hoping that this man’s 
house might stand empty for long. 
There was a man who discovered 
an improvement in candles. The 
idea was, I think, a metallic wick, 
by which certain economies might 
be effected. It was a good and 
practicable idea, and a large firm 
made him a very handsome offer 
for his invention. But the man 
demanded ridiculously high terms, 
so high that prices must be raised 
or profits foregone. So the bar- 
gain broke off on a question of 
terms. But the business men 
possessed a great deal of skill and 
inventive power themselves, and 
found no difficulty in obtaining 
contrivances which effected the 
same objects as the invention, 
which practically became super- 
seded. The inventor had irre- 
parably injured himself by being 
too exacting. That was a wise 
old Greek proverb which declared 
that the half is greater than the 
whole. It is not wise to insist on 
the full letter or full extent of 
our rights. The man who spends 
everything upon himself would 
generally be a richer man if he 
gave some of it away. A liberal 
spirit of concession has saved 
many endangered rights, and pro- 
moted peace and prosperity. 
Some curious incidents have 
happened as people go about in 
the world. One day, many years 
ago, anarchitect entered Chichester 
Cathedral. It was well known 
that the old spire was in a 
dilapidated and even a threaten- 
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ing state. But people, who knew 
that it had lasted so long, thought 
that it might last a little longer. 
This architect, who had accident- 
ally strolled into the cathedral, 
came to the conclusion that the 
spire would fallin about a quarter 
of an hour. He succeeded in 
inducing people to withdraw from 
any possible danger, and in a 
quarter of an hour the spire fell. 
A somewhat similar story, but by 
no means so fortunate in the 
issue, is told on incontestable 
authority respecting the elder 
Stephenson. He was walking 
with a friend along the chain 
bridge suspended over the river 
Dordonne. Stephenson insisted 
on recrossing it. He walked very 
slowly with his head bent down, 
as if listening to and pondering 
over every step he took. At last 
he said, ‘ The bridge is unsafe, and 
will give way at the first heavy 
trial it meets with.’ He thouglit 
it his duty to call on the French 
Maire, who received him very 
politely, and dismissed him with 
a shrug. In vain Stephenson 
gesticulated violently and began 
to draw diagrams; M. le Maire 
had every confidence in the en- 
gineer who had built the bridge. 
Only a few months later a regi- 
ment of soldiers had to march 
across this very bridge. They 
did so with a heavy tramp, with- 
out breaking step. Suddenly the 
bridge gave way ; scores of men, 
hurled into the rapid eddies below, 
were swept away and drowned 
before any means of rescue could 
reach them. 

It is not to be disguised also 
that in much travelling about 
there is a certain element of per- 
sonal risk, although this is re- 
duced to a minimum in these 
days, when travelling is made 
pleasant and easy. I suppose 
there is always a percentage of 
risk, however small, but it is on 
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these terms that we hold life. 
We hear of many accidents, but 
there are also very many of which 
we do not hear, and both united 
are as nothing compared with 
those from which we have hair- 
breadth escapes. ‘ My life,’ says 
Sir Thomas Brown, of Norwich, 
‘is not a life, but a prolonged 
miracle of thirty years.’ Most 
people who go about a great deal 
have their stories to tell of perils 
of road and rail and river. This 
element of accident is no matter 
of chance, but was doubtless de- 
signed as a sharp condiment to 
human life. 

I remember one very absurd 
thing that happened to a man 
while ‘ going about in the world.’ 
One day a commercial traveller 
got into a carriage, in which he 
found a gentleman was sitting. 
The two exchanged glances, as is 
the manner of fellow travellers. 
Indeed, our ‘Commercial’ found 
a very steady gaze constantly 
fixed upon him. From looks 
they proceeded to words, and in 
course of time there was much 
animated conversation. The des- 
tination of the travellers was a 
great northern town, and for 
several hours our two travellers 
showed all the mutual amenities 
possible on a railway journey. 
As they neared the great station, 
the squire—for so he might pro- 
perly be termed—said to the Com- 
mercial, ‘Where do you happen 
to be putting up in this place ? 

‘At the Royal George,’ was 
the reply. 

‘Now look here, my friend,’ 
said the Squire. ‘I live at rather 
a pretty place a few miles out of 
thetown. I have ratheranice wife, 
and some pretty children. We 
have got on very well together ; 
just get into my dogcart ; it is 
sure to be waiting at the station. 
I will drive you over with me, 
we will put you up for the night, 
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and I can bring you in any time 
you like to morrow morning. 

The Commercial Traveller 
thought that he was in for a good 
thing, and very readily consented. 
Matters turned out precisely as his 
new-found friend had said. Past 
a pleasant lodge and a shady 
avenue, the dogcart rolled up to 
a portico, where there was a 
charming young wife waiting, 
with a child in each hand, for 
her husband. A kindly welcome 
was extended to the stranger. 
There was a capital dinner and a 
delightful bed-chamber, and our 
traveller thought with justice that 
he had dropped into a very good 
thing. 

The following morning the 
Syuire drove his guest back again 
into the town, as far as the rail- 
way station. The two paced the 
platform for some little time, wait- 
ing for the train. 

‘I am sure I am very much 
obliged to you for your great and 
unexpected and amazing hospita- 
lity. ’Pon my honour, never met 
so much kindness in all my life,’ 
said the Commercial. ‘ May I ask 
you what induced you to ask me 
to come and stay with you? Per- 
haps,’ he added with an air of 
modest assurance, ‘there was some- 
thing in my style of conversation 
which took your fancy.’ 

‘ Do you really wish particularly 
to know ? asked the Squire. 

‘I do indeed.’ 

‘In that case, my dear fellow,’ 
said the Squire, but not without 
embarrassment, ‘I will tell you. 
I really should not have thought 
of mentioning it if you had not 
named it so particularly. But 
during the four or five years of 
my married life, my wife, who is 
a very nice-looking little party 
herselt—’ 

‘Precisely so, precisely so,’ 
murmured the Commercial in a 
tone of great appreciation. 
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‘ Has always persisted in telling 
me that I am the ugliest man she 
has ever seen in all her life. To 
my own mind, I have always 
thought that there was some truth 
in her remark. But it so hap- 
pened that directly you entered 
the railway carriage and I fixed 
my eye upon you, I mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, here is an uglier 
man than I am!” It instantly 
occurred to me that I must carry 
you to my place for my wife to 
look at you.’ 

‘Really, upon my honour,’ 
quoth the Commercial. 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the Squire, 
not without a little shyness. ‘ And 
we are both agreed that, so far as 
we have gone, you are by far the 
ugliest man that we have ever 
seen. And Iam sure that I am very 
much obliged to you for abolishing 
my wife’s injurious criticism.’ 

What answer the Commercial 
Traveller made the story does 
not tell. I am reminded of that 
other story of a bagman, better 
known, and also, I believe, au- 
thentic. 

This Commercial was travelling 
in the north of Scotland with two 
great nobles, who were intent on 
shooting. We shall not greatly 
err if we call them the Duke of 
A. and the Duke of B. 

The Duke of A. is an intensely 
‘conversational’ man, totally de- 
void of self-consciousness, and 
ready to receive or pour out in- 
formation to any extent. The 
Duke of B. is very good-hearted, 
but by no means equally given to 
converse. 

When the train stopped at a 
refreshment station the Duke of 
A. got out to partake, according 
to his fashion, of ginger beer, and 
the other two remained in the 
carriage. 

‘ Now, what might be the name 
of your friend? asked the bagman 
of the Duke. 
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‘Don’t you know him? was 
the reply. ‘Why, I thought 
everybody knewhim. That’s the 
Duke of A.’ 

The man was thunderstruck. 

‘ By Jove! he exclaimed. ‘And 
only think of his being so free 
and affable to two snobs like you 
and me.’ 

One other story which I picked 
up while going about in the 
world. 

There is a certain author, a 
good and clever man, but with a 
great deal of nonsense and pre- 
tentiousness about him. He is 
not only a writer and a thinker, 
but a man of the world,.and a 
great observer of the convenances 
of society. Ifhe has a weakness, 


it is that, like Tom Moore, he 
loves a lord. 

One day this gentleman met 
on board a Clyde steamer a young 
gentleman with whom he entered 


into conversation, and with whose 
talk he was greatly pleased. So 
much so indeed that, ascertaining 
that he was going on to the great 
town to which he himself was 
bound, he begged him to come 
and dine. A gratified assent was 
immediately given. At eight 
o'clock the young traveller pre- 
sented himself; but, alas, in the 
same homely suit of tweed which 
he had worn when on the steamer. 
The polite author’s face fell as it 
contemplated the fact. He was 
greatly shocked. He hastened to 
explain that his wife was very 
particular, and was obliged to 
maintain the rules of society, and 
he greatly regretted that his wife 
would not be able to receive him 
at dinner as he was not in custo- 
mary evening dress. The stranger 
courteously explained that he was 
travelling, that he had not been 
able to keep his luggage together, 
and that it was necessity, and not 
negligence or want of proper re- 
spect, that caused him to present 
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himself in morning attire. The 
illustrious author was, however, 
inexorable, and said he felt sure 
that his wife would not wish to 
receive to dinner any one who 
was not in evening dress. The 
stranger immediately rose to with- 
draw, and begged to be allowed 
to leave his card, with an expres- 
sion of regret to the lady whose 
feelings he had been so near unin- 
tentionally outraging. It was the 
card of the great Earl of . 
a nobleman whom, beyond all 
others, he and the lady would 
have liked to have known! 

Society is all very well ; but it 
is quite possible to push its claims 
to an exaggerated excess. 

I think it will be found that 
we make nearly all the friends we 
have while going about the world. 
The friendships and loves of 
humanity are consolidated in 
the shifting of places and the 
tossing to and fro of individuals. 
There are no changes so beneficial 
and fertile in results as when 
we are brought into contact with 
higher natures than our own, and 
obtain glimpses of hitherto undis- 
covered worlds of thought and 
endeavour. 

Thus by ‘going about in the 
world’ one sees this man or that, 
who otherwise might be a myth, 
or a lay figure, or a Vor et pre- 
terea nihil. Iam always glad to 
think that I have had a talk with 
some of the historians—with 
Macaulay, with Alison, with 
Froude. I remember the great 
Arctic sailors whom I have 
met; how I was privileged to 
spend with Livingstone one of 
his last evenings in England ; that 
T have listened for mornings to- 
gether to the wonderful mono- 
logues of Professor Morley, have 
met Pusey and Liddon and Light- 
foot. I remember bright morn- 
ings with poets, cheerful dinners 
at the high tables of colleges, with 
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men whose notice was distinction. 
I remember with pleasure how I 
have met the great advocate, the 
great judge, the great bishop, the 
great author. 

When you meet a traveller you 
ask him for the details which he 
omitted in his work, or you can 
ask the thinker to clear up some 
difficulty in his reasonings. If you 
put any question in correspond- 
ence to such men, it is wonder- 
ful how kind and courteous they 
will be in helping one’s uncertain- 
ties. I have met wise and great 
ladies, whom it is ‘a liberal 
education to know.’ I am only 
an ordinary man, and do not pro- 
fess to know great people; but 
still, according to the measure 
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of my power, I ‘go about in the 
world,’ and cannot help stumbling 
against many people who freshen 
one up and do one good. 

And I can declare that I look 
onwards to eternity itself, not to 
going about in the world, but going 
aboutinthe universe. ‘Two things 
fill me with awe,’ says Kant, ‘ the 
starry heavens and the sense of hu- 
man responsibility.’ Spaceis com- 
mensurate with eternity—a new 
idea fn philosophy is that they are 
the same thing—and the employ- 
ment of immortality will be the 
growth of knowledge, the expan- 
sion of power, the flight from star 
to star and from system to system. 
While we ‘go on’ we shall always 
be ‘going about.’ 
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XII. 
THE FORE-STREET COMPANY: MORRISON, DILLON, & CO, 


Taat block of buildings in Fore- 
street, the most imposing in the 
street, and extending over an acre 
of ground, has an extremely inter- 
esting history attached toit. The 
firm was once represented by an 
estimable gentleman, Mr. Todd; 
it then passed into the hands of 
Morrison, Dillon, & Co., arid about 
five years after the death of the 
late Mr. Morrison it passed into 
the hands of the present Fore- 
street Company. The large and 
complicated monetary affairs of 
the Morrison clan are now trans- 
acted in a different edifice and 
by another staff of officials. But 
their name will always be identi- 
fied with the great business house 
in Fore-street. In our industrial 
history that house will always be 
identified with the dry-goods’ busi- 
ness. But its great monetary 
hero is doubtless the late Mr. 
James Morrison, whose career 
affords one of the most marvellous 
biographies of modern mercantile 
life. 

The life of Mr. Morrison would 
beextremely well worth the telling 
by such a writer as Dr. Smiles. 
He would be a true hero for an 
industrial biography. That career 
may now be very rapidly given. 
James Morrison was a Scotchman 
by descent. His more immediate 
‘forbears’ came from Islay on the 
west coast of Scotland. In after 
years he purchased an immense 
estate in Islay—it was bounded 
by some twenty-three miles of 
shore—and paid some 450,000/. 
for it. This property he made 


over in his lifetime to his eldest 
son Charles Morrison. He him- 
self was born in Hampshire, of 
yeoman parentage, Of his father 
we know nothing. Of his mother 
he often spoke ; a woman of that 
high order of native worth whose 
name is blessed by her children, 
whose character and career she 
helped to form. Mr. Morrison 
used to speak of the extreme 
scantiness of his resources when 
first he threw himself upon the 
business world of London. He 
really was one of a scanty band 
of great capitalists who began life 


on sums varying from half-a-crown 


to a ten-pound note. By and 
by he got into the business firm 
of the late Mr. Todd. Like that 
famous apprentice who married 
his master’s daughter and became 
Lord Mayor of London, James 
Morrison married his employer's 
daughter and became his employ- 
er’s partner. He did not arrive 
at the stereotyped culmination of a 
mercantile career in becoming 
Lord Mayor, but he obtained a 
position which any Lord Mayor 
might desire to occupy. ‘ Our’ 
Mr. Dillon, who had been nearly 
all his life in the business, also 
became a partner. Then, in the 
next generation, Mr. Todd went 
out of the business. More even 
than the late George Moore, 
he became the Napoleon of com- 
merce, A great merchant is like 
a great general. He must see or 
make his opportunity. He must 
be capable of massing his re- 
sources, of making some strong 
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and sudden coup, of acting upon 
an energetic will and individual 
responsibility. Mr. Morrison of- 
ten, at a moment’s notice, would 
have to write a cheque for fifty 
thousands. We have heard on 
one occasion of his writing a 
cheque for half a million. By 
his own personal genius in busi- 
ness he indefinitely expanded the 
fame and connection of his firm. 
It has been said that the secret 
of Mr. Morrison’s success in busi- 
ness lies on the surface. He was 
content with swift returns and 
small profits. He did not believe 
in the old plan of always exacting 
the highest prices which could be 
obtained. His principle was the 
substitution of the lowest remu- 
nerative scale of profit and the 
rapid circulation of capital. Other 
houses of business have followed 
this plan, but Mr. Morrison cer- 
tainly led the way, and even in 
the region of trade showed a large 
amount of intellectual originality. 
He developed his theory all round. 
He had the power of applying his 
theories to the multiplicity of de- 
tails which mark the statesman and 
the generalissimo. After a time, 
he was neither so constantly on the 
spot nor so thoroughly busied in 
the complications and calculations 
of trade. One other power was 
especially possessed by Mr. Mor- 
rison, that is, the power of organ- 
isation, mainly developed from the 
successful reading of character 
and the power of selecting the 
best kind of subordinates. It is 
impossible for a business man to 
work in a large way- unless he 
can get the business tools to work 
with. Whether a man is faith- 
fully served or not is all the differ- 
ence between the making and the 
marring of a fortune. One day 
the present writer was discussing 
this subject with the head of a 
firm employing some thousands 
of hands. Said the great em- 
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ployer, ‘ The first thing you want 
is honesty. The second is ability. 
Either is very good. It is the 
combination of the two which 
gives you your sheet anchor.’ 
It is only in such a combina- 
tion that the young men who now 
press into commerce can hope 
for ultimate success. Those who 
are at the head of the present 
Fore-street Company are men who 
have thus passed through various 
grades into the highest positions. 
Morrison’s forte was his power of 
dealing with men, quite as much 
as his power of dealing with goods. 
He was somewhat intimately con- 
nected with the late Mr. J. D. 
Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. 
After his friend’s decease Mr. 
Hill summed up his impressions 
relating to his career in the Spec- 
tator, towards the end of 1858. 
He claims for his friend another 
intellectual gift which he thinks 
went far to make his success in 
life. Mr. Hill says: ‘ Perhaps 
one of the most potent causes of 
Mr. Morrison’s success in life was 
the sagacity and sound judgment 
with which he assigned proper 
limits to the division of labour. 
It seems inseparable from our pro- 
gress in modern sciences, like that 
of political economy, that great 
truths, after having been resisted 
with obstinate bigotry for long 
periods—sometimes for ages— 
should with equal bigotry be held 
as of universal application, so 
soon as they become generally 
admitted. It has been thus with 
the principle of division of labour 
—resisted by those who were 
totally ignorant of the subject— 
misapplied by sciolists who only 
half understand the doctrine. 
Hence nearly as much business 
has been done by a false division 
of labour as by no division at all. 
James Morrison was no sciolist, 
and he never split on such a rock.’ 

Of course Mr. Morrison sought 
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to become a member of Parlia- 
ment. This is now the popular 
decoration for wealth, When a 
man has won a great fortune, he 
considers that he has a stake in the 
country, and ought to be returned 
to Parliament to represent his 
own wealth. In this way the 
House of Commons has become 
the Chamber of Mediocrity, and 
threatens at no distant date to be 
degraded to the level of a parish 
vestry. There is now no opening 
for men who have studied the 
science of history and politics, 
and have devoted themselves to 
the career of politics and states- 
manship. The country must 
eventually be the poorer for the 
loss of a class which has pro- 
duced a Canning, a Peel, and a 
Gladstone. It is to the credit of 
Mr. Morrison that he performed 
modest useful legislative service, 
in harmony with his own cha- 
racter and the position which he 
filled. For his seat Mr. Morri- 
son went to the ends of the earth. 
He first went to Cornwall. Peo- 
ple with money who wanted seats 
in Parliament often went to Corn- 
wall. There were sufficient rot- 
ten boroughs to return fifty mem- 
bers to Parliament. Large land- 
holders used to split up their 
property into any number of small 
farms in order to multiply votes. 
Thus it happens that nearly 
throughout Cornwall the farmers 
have such small holdings. Mr. 
Morrison offered himself for the 
fishing town of St. Ives, with its 
noble bay and ignoble odours, to 
represent the great pilchard in- 
terest. To the present day St. 
Ives is an object of immense affec- 
tion to men with a large fortune 
and a good political cry. Mr. 
Morrison was returned; but as 
a Liberal he thought it his duty 
to support Schedule B, which 
disfranchised St. Ives to the ex- 
tent of depriving it of one of its 
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members. He did not think it 
wise to expose himself to the 
revenge of a constituency which 
would of course consider itself 
betrayed and insulted by his vote. 
After several experiments in elee- 
tioneering, he betook himself to 
the north of Scotland. He be- 
came member for Inverness ; and, 
what would give a peculiar charm 
to this connection, it was from 
Inverness that his own family had 
come before they made their lucky 
raid southwards. 

It was as member of Parlia- 
ment that Mr. Morrison was of 
the greatest service to the country 
in the matter of railways. The 
railway legislation ofthis country is 
simply a national disgrace. With- 
out going so far as to say that a 
wise statesmanship would have 
made the railways a Government 
undertaking, the Government 
could at least have controlled the 
railway system to the extent of 
systematising it, preventing waste, 
confusion, and needless competi- 
tion, and protecting the rights of 
the public. The Railway Mania 
of 1845, both on its tragic side 
and its comic side, ought never to 
have been allowed to happen. 
What happened before that 30th 
of November, when the plans had 
to be deposited, will never be for- 
gotten in the industrial annals of 
this country. Let us take a cita- 
tion from Mr. F. H. Grundy’s 
Pictures of the Past, Mr.Grundy 
was intimately connected with the 
late George Stephenson. ‘1fyour 
Lockes, Stephensons, Vignolles, 
Brunels, &c., were paid fortunes, 
they did their best for their em- 
ployers, and knew how to do it. 
But men who had never seen a 
railway—save, indeed, a passing 
train—schoolmasters who could 
not make a living; clerks who 
knew a bit of Euclid ; clergymen 
even who had perhaps taken a 
B.A.,—all became heaven-born 
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civil engineers, I have met men 
at that time out in the field, em- 
ployed with the getting up ofa 
great work, who could not “set” a 
level. I met one who wanted to 
know what a gradient was; 
another who did not know what 
a “sleeper” was. The result ne- 
cessarily following was disastrous. 
After thousands on thousands of 
pounds had been thrown away, the 
work of such men was frequently 
found to be absolutely useless. 
The pace was sadly overtaxing, 
morally and physically. I could tell 
sad stories of the after effect, in- 
cluding insanity and death.’ Mr. 
Grundy has, however, limited 
himself to what we may call the 
byplay of the evil. The main 
evils were the disastrous specula- 
tions, rivalling the South Sea 
Bubble in ruinous effects, and the 
total neglect of the public interests 
by the competing promoters. 

To redress at least the latter 


evil Morrison strove strenuously, 
and, to a considerable extent, suc- 


cessfully. He made various brief 
practical speeches, which did not 
fail to impress the House with 
his honesty and ability. In March 
1846, just after that critical divi- 
sion which threw Sir Robert Peel 
out of office, he obtained a select 
committee for inquiring into the 
best method for securing the in- 
terest of the public in railways. 
We may say that Mr. Morrison’s 
speeches were collected and pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Longman 
in 1848. No less an authority 
than Mr. MacCulloch speaks in 
the highest terms of Mr. Mor- 
rison’s exertions in economical 
science. Ifall our business mem- 
bers could perform the like busi- 
ness services to the country there 
would not be the same necessity 
for fearing a predominance of the 
Philistine element in the House 
of Commons, One only of Mr. 
Morrison’s sons, Mr. Walter Mor- 
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rison, has been a member of the 
House of Commons. He lost his 
seat at Plymouth at the last elec- 
tion ; but is able to console him- 
self in his beautiful retreat near 
the Malham Rocks in Yorkshire. 

Mr.- Morrison was one of the 
great supporters of the University 
of London. If it had not been 
for himself and’other high-minded 
men, University College in Gower- 
street, the offspring and represen- 
tative of the University of Lon- 
don, might never have raised its 
stately presence. Though Mr. 
Morrison never had a regular 
education, he had studied art most 
thoroughly, and this art education 
was, in its way, a refining influ- 
ence and a thorough education. 
He travelled a great deal in the 
course of his business—must re- 
peatedly have travelled over Eu- 
rope—and this was in itself an 
education beyond the special line 
of his own pursuits. He found 
that in every country of Europe 
the cost of weaving any textile 
fabric, measured by the square 
yard, was very much the same in 
one country as in another, and 
that the Englishman was only 
better paid than the Italian, Ger- 
man, and Frenchmen, in propor- 
tion as his labour was more pro- 
ductive than theirs, 

The financial career of Mr. 
Morrison is, however, very imper- 
fectly understood in relation to 
the Fore-street business alone. 
After he has made his immense 
gains the question arises, ‘ What 
will he do with it? Many aman 
who has made enormous sums in 
his business has been singularly 
unfortunate in his investments. 
The fortunes which seem so vast 
are often, in point of fact, very 
moderate. ‘Lhe fortune left by the 
late Mr. Brassey, for instance, 
though it was that of.a million- 
aire, was only some three or four 
per cent on the immense sums 
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which passed through his hands. 
The news will sound strange to 
some persons, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that Mr. Morrison’s gains 
as an investor were by no means 
so large and genuine as in his 
business. The American securi- 
ties, we imagine, were by no 
means so secure as were imagined. 
In fact, he dropped one or two 
millions in his investments ; but 
he also gained two or three mil- 
lions, leaving some miilion or two 
to the good from speculative in- 
vestments, to swell the enor- 
mous total which he left behind 
him. His largest and, we may 
say, his best investments were all 
made in land. The limits of soil 
are inexorably fixed, and as a na- 
tion increases in riches the soil is 
sure to rise in value. He pur- 
chased large estates in Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Wiltshire, Gla- 
morganshire, in Scotland, and in 
America. One of his seats was 
Basildon House, near one of the 
most beautiful reaches of the 
river Thames, close to the wildest 
heaths of Berkshire, and not very 
far from that lovely group of the 
Burnham beeches which have so 
narrowly escaped the axe, and have 
lately been secured for the nation. 
Here he passed his declining years, 
and here he died. Another seat 
was the famous Fonthill Abbey, 
in Wiltshire. This was originally 
Beckford’s creation. Relays of 
workmen were employed without 
cessation, and its tower rose 
through torchlight in the night 
time. ‘And thou too, Vathek, 
England’s wealthiest son,’ wrote 
Byron, apostrophising Beckford. 
The phrase would better suit Mr. 
Morrison, whose resources were 
inexhaustible, than Beckford, 
whose resources were eventually 
exhausted. Besides Vathek, Beck- 
ford wrote his great work Anas- 
tasius, eminently deserving of 
being read at the present day for 
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its inimitable portraiture of the 
Turk, the Greek, and the Egyp- 
tian. Few country houses have 
such a remarkable history as Font- 
hill Abbey. It has gone through 
all kinds of vicissitudes since its 
first erection, about the time of the 
Conquest—having repeatedly fal- 
len ‘a victim to the flames.’ The 
third edifice, which was built at 
the cost of a quarter of a million, 
by Alderman Beckford, was sold 
by his son, because he disliked the 
dampness of the site, for 90002. 
This son ‘ Vathek’ erected a new 
building, the famous Abbey, on a 
new site at the cost of another 
quarter of a million. In 1825 
the Abbey and its contents were 
sold for 290,000/. to Mr. Farqu- 
har. But on the shortest day of 
that unlucky year, 1825, the 
famous tower fell down, the com- 
mencement of the process of de- 
struction. When Beckford heard 
of it he is reported to have said : 
‘ Well, it has shown more civility 
to Mr. Farquhar than it ever did 
tome. He has had it but one 
year. I had it for twenty-seven, 
and during all that time it neither 
bowed nor curtseyed.’ Mr. Far- 
quhar did not care for the place, 
and even built a cloth-mill on the 
margin of the lake. There was 
the greatest excitement all over 
the country when Fonthill was 
put up for sale. For Beckford 
had jealously excluded the public 
from his territory, and from the 
rich art treasures of his palace. 
He had enclosed the park with a 
most formidable wall six miles in 
circuit. This was built with the 
impartial object of excluding both 
sportsmen and poachers. ‘I ne- 
ver suffer an animal to be kill- 
ed,’ said Beckford, ‘ but through 
necessity. In early life I gave up 
shooting because [ consider that 
we have no right to murder 
animals for sport. I am fond of 
animals. The birds in the plan- 
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tations seem to know me. They 
continued their song as I rode 
close to them; the very hares 
grew bold. It was exactly as I 
wished.’ Once he met a bevy of 
hantsmen going over his land ; he 
went straight home and wrote a 
notice to a contractor to build a 
wall all round the park twelve 
feet high, with chevaux de frise. 
The only occasion on which the 
park had been thrown open was 
when he attained his majority. 
Then 30,000 lamps were hung in 
the grounds, and seven hundred 
people were feasted on oxen and 
sheep roasted whole. For many 
years the Abbey, built by Wyatt 
and furnished by Beckford, con- 
tinued a solitary ruin in the midst 
of the Wiltshire woods. The 
property was then sold, and came 
into the possession of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster and Morri- 
son the millionaire. It belongs 
at present to Mr. Alfred Morrison. 
We will venture to say that Beck- 
ford’s anti-game views, which 
would delight Mr. Freeman, do 
not appertain to the present pos- 
sessors of the Abbey and its woods. 

In the second volume of Dr. 
Waagen’s Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain, three pages are 
occupied by the description of 
pictures in Mr. Morrison’s house 
in Upper Harley-street. Dr. 
Waagen, however, cameapparently 
to the opinion that he had not 
done this collection justice, for in 
his fourth and supplementary 
volume he adds seven or eight 
pages to the subject. These com- 
prise pictures by Claude Lorraine, 
Rubens, Titian, Greuze, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Vandyke, Cuyp, Te- 
niers, and Poussin. The whole 
descriptive list is well worth study- 
ing by artstudents. Dr. Waagen 
is particularly struck by a quiet 
touching picture of Jan Steen’s, 
‘ Saying Grace,’ a great contrast to 
the usual manner of this ‘up- 
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roarious’ master. Dr. Waagen not 
only speaks of pictures, but of 
other art-treasures. These pic- 
tures and curiosities are not only 
found in Harley-street, but in 
all the houses belonging to mem- 
bers of the affluent house of 
Morrison. Perhaps the richest 
collection of all is that belonging 
to Mr. Alfred Morrison (the owner 
of Fonthill) in Carlton-terrace. 
This gentleman has an enthusiasm 
for the fine arts, and thinks no 
amount of trouble and expense 
lost that adds to the treasures of 
his home. 

The remarkable taste for art 
exhibited by Mr. Morrison was 
fully shared by the late Mr. Dil- 
lon, a partner of the firm. His 
pictures, which were bought for 
40,000/., were sold for something 
like 100,0002. The Morrison 
pictures never came into the mar- 
ket, or they would have realised 
a much larger sum. The fame of 
Mr. Dillon and of Mr. Morrison 
was that of connoisseurs of the 
highest eminence. No doubt 
both these gentlemen acquired a 
considerable amount of artistic 
knowledge, but it is no secret that 
both gentlemen were greatly in- 
debted to the late Mr. Holloway, 
whose exquisite taste and pro- 
longed experience eminently fitted 
him to form a gallery for million- 
aires. A knowledge of pictures 
hardly comes by the light of 
Nature. James Morrison had 
his taste and his collection alike 
formed by the enlightened Italian 
with the English name. 

The enormous wealth of a great 
capitalist is always a subject which 
inflames the imagination of jour- 
nalists and romancists. This was 
especially the case with M. Dumas 
and M. Balzac. Dumas is never 
so happy as when producing scenic 
effects through the boundless re- 
sources of a Cagliostro or Count of 
Monte Cristo. Balzac’s whole life 
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until his short-lived union with his 
Polish countess was a struggle for 
money, and therefore money 
played a predominant part through 
all his works of imagination. Two 
English novelists have traced a 
career like Mr. Morrison’s, and 
one portraiture was manifestly 
designed for Mr. Morrison. Mr. 
Dickens, for instance, in one of 
his novels introduces the great 
capitalist who employs so many 
thousand hands and spends so 
many thousand pounds. Mr. 
Charles Reade, in his novel of 
Hard Cash, goes still further. 
He makes the elder Hardy when 
he was rolling in wealth labour 
under the hallucination that he 
was a very poorman. He would 
surreptitiously hold out his hand 
for a shilling. He would bind 
his family to pay him a pound a 
week, and believe that this was 
his only subsistence. It is no 
secret that a hallucination of 
this kind was far and wide attri- 
buted to Mr. Morrison. Nor would 
it be anything surprising, in the 
case of any wise and upright man 
of business, in the event of cerebral 
disease, if such a delusion arose, 
and it would not be fair to gather 
any unfavourable impression from 
the circumstance. But such ru- 
mours have been very greatly mag- 
nified, and it would be hard to 
discover any real basis for them. 
If there were any such circum- 
stances they have been greatly 
exaggerated. 

Mr. Morrison died on the 30th 
of October 1857. 

A few words may be said of the 
present Morrison family. The 
direct representative of the firm 
is Mr. Charles Morrison, of Har- 
ley-street, to whom descended the 
largest part of a rich inheritance. 
He is as wealthy and, to many 
people, as interesting as his father. 
He has the reputation of wide 
reading, great eccentricity, and 
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much benevolence. A quiet, un- 
ostentatious bachelor, it is under- 
stood that his accumulations are 
of a really extraordinary kind. 
We have seen his name down for 
a ten-thousand-pound subscription 
to the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
subsequently enlarged to 15,0002. ; 
and he came vigorously to the 
assistance of ‘ Londoners over the 
Border.’ Mr. Morrison, however, 
is not the kind of man to allow his 
right hand to know what his left 
hand doeth. With the habits of 
a student, he partakes of the in- 
herited business capacity. He 
has shown himself an active mem- 
ber of various boards of directors. 
Nor is this all. He has entered 
the ranks of authorship, and with 
a degree of success which would 
justify a renewed appearance in 
the ranks of literary men. 

The claim has been put forth 
on behalf of his father that his 
whole business was conducted on 
high philosophical and economical 
principles. The notion has been 
strengthened through a work pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles Morrison 
on Labour and Capital, in which 
he seems to express a favourable 
view of limited partnerships and 
codperation, and to discern better 
prospects for the great mass of 
the labouring multitude. Mr. 
Charles Morrison, in a letter to 
Mr. Davenport Hill, the Record- 
er of Birmingham, modestly ex- 
pressed an opinion that his letter 
was incomplete, and said that cir- 
cumstances had permitted him 
only to indicate and not to develop 
his doctrines. Mr. Hill writes 
to him: ‘Speaking from the recol- 
lections of many years ago, I 
should say that your own estab- 
lishment at Fore-street was an ex- 
ample of what I mean. That of 
the Ransoms of Ipswich, of Salt at 
Saltaire, of the Chances at Smeth- 
wick, of Winfield at Birmingham, 
furnish instances, some more, 
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some less complete. Here, then, 
if I am right, is a function for 
the employer at once disclosed, 
which casts upon him a most 
solemn duty and a most enviable 
privilege.’ The book on Capital 
and Labour is closely argued, and 
seems to show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the writings of 
the late Mr. Mill. Communism 
appears to be an idea which has 
greatly haunted the mind of Mr. 
Charles Morrison. He does not 
think that the subject will ever 
come to the front in our own 
time. At the outside, he thinks 
that Communism will resolve it- 
self in practice to the establish- 
ment of very numerous partner- 
ships. Socialism, however, is 
just one of those questions, burn- 
ing and fateful, which may sleep 
on for generations, or which may 
suddenly awake into awful energy. 
We question whether the great 
capitalists and millionaires have 


thoroughly appreciated the modi- 
cum of underlying truth which 
is to be detected in these doc- 


trines. If, like the Seven Sleep- 
ers of Ephesus, we could continue 
our slumbers for centuries, we 
might behold astonishing settle- 
ments of questions which are now 
only in their infancy. In this 
country nearly all great social 
conflicts have been settled; and 
our thinkers are almost at a loss 
to know where the great conflicts 
of the future may arise. Still, the 
more far-sighted think that the 
labour question may earlier emerge 
for solution than is generally sup- 
posed. A book that ought to be 
compared is one written by the 
Comte de Paris, on Labour and 
Strikes. Now that there is no heir 
for the Legitimists, and the Prince 
will combine the Bourbon and Or- 
leanist claims; now that the Napo- 
leonic claim has become practically 
extinct, it is possible that France, 
after a hundred years of wander- 
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ing and revolution, will return to 
the sovereigns of the ancient line. 
It is curious to find the illustrious 
prince and the modern millionaire 
discussing the social problems 
connected with labour and pro- 
perty,. But we are not sure that 
they have arrived at the true way 
of settlement. That question is 
not to be settled by an infinitesi- 
mal minority of poor people get- 
ting a share in their business. In 
fact, such co-partnership has been 
offered to, and refused by, colliers 
and manufacturing labourers. It 
is binding the strong man with 
withes of grass. The point is to 
prevent the country resolving it- 
self, according to Lord Beacons- 
field’s phrase, into two nations— 
the rich and the poor. There isa 
Christian Socialism as well as a 
heathen Socialism. It is when 
the rich feel that the tie of 
brotherhood is beyond all artificial 
distinction, when they recogniee 
the law of doing good and show- 
ing mercy, when they hold them- 
selves the trustees of the wealth 
they enjoy, that princes and mil- 
lionaires obtain real securities for 
themselves. Otherwise the quar- 
rel between the rich and poor 
is ultimately settled, not by argu- 
ments, but by blows. 

Mr. Morrison left many other 
children. His will, quite a curi- 
osity in its way, extends over 
forty folio pages, and shows care- 
ful regard to every individual. 
The children enumerated are 
Charles, Alfred, George, Frank, 
Walter, Allan, Lucy, Mary, Ellen; 
those at least. Mr. Morrison had 
been one of the largest purchasers 
of land in the country, and his be- 
quests of land, apart from previous 
immense settlements, on which no 
duty would be paid, were enor- 
mous. There were also heavy 
bequests in American securities, 
principally of the Liberties of the 
City of Philadelphia. 
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The present Fore-street Com- 
pany is conducted to a great ex- 
tent on the same lines as that of 
Morrison, Dillon, & Co. ; but in 
some degree it has been materially 
modified in passing from the 
hands of an individual into that 
of a society. In some respects it 
maintains a preéminence over most 
other firms. It does not solicit 
business ; it quietly waits for it. 
It shows none of that sumptuous 
hospitality towards customers 
which makes such an immense 
item in the affairs of many firms. 
It never advertises. It never 
employs travellers. It maintains 
a large staff of buyers with salaries 
from five hundred to over two 
thousand a year. Its buildings 
are the most striking and largest 
in Fore-street. It may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Whiteley of West- 
bourne-grove acquired his expe- 
rience and made his mark in Fore- . 
street. In many respects the 
entire style of things has changed 
very much from the time of 
Messrs. Morrison & Dillon. A 
company with a distributed re- 
sponsibility, and a board.of direc- 
tors responsible to a constituency 
of shareholders, cannot act in the 
decisive irresponsible manner that 
marks a proprietor. Still, the 
Fore-street Company promulgate 
very satisfactory dividends—fif- 
teen per cent on one occasion. 
The Morrisons retain a large in- 
terest in the business. Mr. Allan 
Morrison is one of the board of 
directors. Although the great 
days of the firm are over, there 
are still many interests which 
demonstrate the skill and energy 
of the conductors. For instance, 
there was atime in the Franco- 
German war when the silk mills 
of Lyons absolutely failed to pro- 
duce. The workmen could not, 
or would not, work ; most prob- 
ably they were wanted for the 
forced levies. There was a certain 
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amount of silk to be sold off, a 
great bargain. It was to be bought 
for ready money only. On the 
very day that the Fore-street 
Company heard of this, a mes- 
senger was despatched through a 
country disturbed by war with 
fifty thousand pounds in gold. 
The mission was successful, and 
the results most satisfactory. 

In various respects there are 
strong lines of difference between 
a limited liability company and a 
business guided by a single brain 
and heart. All through these 
City houses, between the date of 
Mr. Morrison and the date of the 
Fore-street Company, the electric 
telegraph alone has been an instru- 
ment of immense change. Busi- 
ness is much more equably distri- 
buted throughout the year. No 
doubt there is greater activity in 
the spring and autumn; but 
formerly at one time there would 
be comparatively little to do, and 
at another time there would be an 
immense crush. The hours are 
different. Hogarth’s type of the 
industrious apprentice is almost 
as extinct as the Dodo. Our 
industrious apprentice used to 
present himself at his master’s 
door at seven in the morning, 
take down the shutters, clean 
out the shop, stay till late at 
night, be thoroughly unsparing of 
himself, and thoroughly identify 
himself with his master’s interests. 
A great deal of this is reversed. 
The shopman now comes at a 
later hour and goes away at an 
earlier. 

It seems to us that a change in 
some respects has come over the 
City of London, so far as its busi- 
ness young men areconcerned. We 
do not now often meet with the 
pretty prose poem of the youngman 
who marries his master’s daughter 
and becomes his partner. These are 
the days of bars and bodegas, of 
music-halls and theatres, and the 
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old homespun virtues are unfortun- 
ately a little out of fashion. The 
young men of the old school used 
to begin their work at seven in the 
morning; they closed at nine; they 
identified their own interests with 
their employers’ ; they strove for 
their smile and sympathy. The 
change that exists between the 
personal réle of James Morrison 
and the working of a company 
seems typical ofa great change in 
the social life of the City of Lon- 
don. The indifference to hard 
persistent work has reached our 
clerkly youth; perhaps also some- 
thing of the doctrinaire philosophy 
of abbreviating toil and aiming 
at personal enjoyment. He has 
somewhat altered in his ways. He 
seeks his own interests before he 
regards the interests of any one 
else. He declines to do any more 
work than he has bargained for. 
There is a great deal of truth and 
reason in this. It is difficult to 
conceive of a clerk or shopman 
lashing himself into a state of en- 
thusiasm on behalf of a limited 
liability association. You cannot 
give that loyal feudal service to a 
society which many men have been 
proud to render to the great chiefs 
oftrade. At the same time, we fear 
that there is a great deal that is 
restless and unsatisfactory in the 
younger commercial life—a want 
of stability, a want of sincerity, 
a want of temperance both in food 
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and drink. We think of Shake- 

speare’s lines : 

*O good old man, how well in thee 
appears 

The constant service of the antique 


world! 
When service sweat for duty, not for 


meed, 
Thou- art not for the fashion of these 


times.’ 

The old system has certainly 
changed, and it has carried with 
it the loss of a certain stability 
and devotedness which was once 
characteristic of English people, 
and helped to build up English 
commerce, 

It is hardly necessary to say 
that the Fore-street Company ex- 
hibit every kindly attention to 
the many young men whom they 
have in their employ. Besides 
the library- and reading-room, they 
have billiard- and smoking-rooms. 
Every effort is made to lighten 
the monotony of toil, and to save 
young men from the temptations 
of a great city. Happily all this 
kindness and consideration has 
ceased to be characteristic of any 
single firm exclusively. It will 
be seen that the great Fore-street 
house has a history of its own and 
its own high traditions to main- 
tain. It holds its own high posi- 
tion in a city ‘whose merchants 
are princes, and its traffickers the 
honourable of the earth.’ It will 
always treasure the memory of the 
grand old man who was the archi- 
tect of its fortunes and his own. 
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By tue Avruor or ‘A Frencu HErIRess IN HER OWN CHATEAU.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
DOWN THE RIVER. 


Down in Pensand Combe the 
tide was high, and Matthew Fen- 
ner’s boat lay at the landing-place. 
He sat idly on a log with one or 
two of his friends, waiting for 
Mr. Northcote, who was much 
longer than he had led his boat- 
man to expect. It was a good 
deal after five o'clock; the wind 
had gone down completely, and 
all the upper part of the sky was 
covered with gray clouds ; under 
them long bright rays shot out 
from a wild yellow sunset. The 
weather-wise boatman looked at 
the sky and the water, felt the 
sudden stillness of the air, and 
prophesied a gale. 

At last Dick Northcote came 
down the lane from the Castle 
gates, with Miss Mabel Ashley 
on one arm, and carrying on the 
other a heap of shawls and rugs. 
Matthew got up, and strode to his 
boat. He had not expected this 
addition to the freight ; but he 
showed no surprise. Dick packed 
his companion into the stern with 
the greatest care, and in another 
minute they were gliding away 
down the Combe; and Mabel 
felt that she was free of Pensand 
for ever. This did not rouse in 
her any great joy or even cheer- 
fulness; she looked pale and 
grave as she sat there, with her 
eyes lifted to the old trees and 
battlements bathed in sunset. It 
may have been a little regret and 
affection for the old General, for 
the rose-glades where she had 
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walked with Anthony ; and Mabel 
had sentiment enough in her na- 
ture to feel the solemnity of leav- 
ing a separate portion of one’s 
life behind. »Things can never 
be again what they were; the 
past is loosening its hold, and 
there is some anxiety, however 
happy the circumstances, in trust- 
ing oneself to the hands of that 
unknown Future stretched out to 
one from the dimness. But in 
the midst of her grave thoughts 
Mabel looked at Dick and smiled. 
If he was the future, then there 
was nothing terrible in it, nothing 
but a strong loving faithfulness ; 
thus, after all, looking forward 
was better than looking back. 
The sun disappeared just as 
they reached the mouth of the 
Combe ; the Penyr was a sea of 
dancing gold, on which the boat 
rocked almost alarmingly. The 


currents were strong that evening, 


for a swell had been setting in 
from the bay; the water was all 
life and movement, while not a 
leaf stirred if the woods, lying 
purple and deep along the shore, 
and against the gloomy sky, with 
its faint polish of gold, every twig 
and bramble upon the banks hung 
motionless. The yellow light 
faded, the dark clouds settled 
down, and twilight seemed to be 
coming on suddenly. 

‘What about the weather, 
Fenner ? said Dick, as they flew 
along through the small splash- 
ing waves, the topaz shower from 
the oars less dazzling every mo- 
ment. 

‘A gale afore morning, sir,’ 
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said the boatman. ‘ Never saw a 
windier sunset.’ 

Soon after this had been said, 
Mabel saw something which 
struck her as more strangely beau- 
tiful than anything she had ever 
seen before in Nature, even in 
that home of beauty, the West. 
The sun had been some minutes 
gone, the clouds seemed descend- 
ing to shut out even the yellow 
brilliance that remained in the 
western sky, when suddenly there 
arose, flowing out from no one re- 
gion of the sky, but from the 
whole horizon seemingly, a deep 
golden glow. It did not come in 
rays, there was no flash or sparkle 
in it, it took no path in the air. 
It was a flood of light, deeper in 
colour than the sunset yellow, 
warm, soft, turning all the world 
to the richest purple and dark 
burnished gold. There was some- 
thing awful and mysterious in 
the beauty of it, flowing as it did 
from no visible source. One 
might have imagined some great 
new light, neither sun nor moon, 
kept out of human sight itself, 
but allowed to bathe earth in its 
radiance for a few minutes that 
autumn evening. 

Yet with all its solemnity it 
was so lovely that those who 
were in it felt no fear; it was 
rare, but not unnatural ; only one 
of Nature’s glories seldom shown. 
Mabel had seen the rivers in 
much wonderful colouring, from 
her point of vantage on Pensand 
lawn; she had seen them all rose 
from the rosy sky, and fading 
gradually through the tenderest 
opal tints into bluish silver. She 
used to think that was lovelier 
than anything; but this majesty 
of light, glowing as it were of 
itself, without the sun, went 
beyond anything she had ever 
imagined. To be on the river, 
too, the very place to enjoy it 
best, passing over it, reflected in 
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it, bathed in it—Mabel could not 
speak ; she could only meet Dick’s 
eyes with an answering smile. 
Anthony, too, was watching it 
from the churchyard at Carwes- 
ton, counting the ridges of purple 
hill atid-moor that rose far away 
beyond the glowing Mora. And 
General Hawke wondered at the 
glory that filled his room ; while 
Mrs. Lancaster and Miss North- 
cote looked out from their St. 
Denys windows: Flora’s eyes dim 
with foolish tears; Kate wonder- 
ing how soon Dick would be 
home, and whether it was possible 
that Mabel would go out with 
him. Only one person spoke in 
Dick’s boat; that was Matthew 
Fenner, who repeated with em- 
phasis his former prophecy : ‘A 
gale afore morning.’ 

Certainly, at present, nothing 
could be stiller than the world 
was ; there was hardly air enough 
to make Mabel shiver on the 
water. The glow faded away as 
suddenly as it had come, and the 
twilight came on rapidly. It was 
almost dark when they touched the 
quay at St. Denys, and Mabel step- 
ped out of the boat, held by Dick’s 
firm hand, and obeying his caution 
to ‘mind the chains.’ Up the dark 
steep lanes they walked slowly 
together ; the air seemed to grow 
warmer as they mounted the hill. 
Mabel never could walk fast, but 
still they were longer than they 
need have been, climbing up by 
tree-shaded banks and old rough 
stone walls, turning round to look 
at the distance all alive with the 
lights of Morebay, talking low as 
they passed under high rocky 
gardens, where other people might 
be walking in the still sweet even- 
ing. At last they were at the 
foot of Miss Northcote’s steps, 
under the shade of her evergreens. 

* It is just like a dream, Dick,’ 
whispered Mabel. 

‘ One you will never wake from,’ 
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said Dick. ‘I feel just as if I 
had run away with you in spite of 
everybody. I haven't, have I? 
You heard the General say it. 
But I always thought an elope- 
ment would be the finest fun in 
the world.’ 

*O, I never would have done 
that.’ 

‘I think you would, if I 
couldn’t have got you by any 
other means.’ 

The drawing-room window was 
open, not far above their heads. 
Dick’s aunt had been listening 
anxiously for his footstep. She 
was quite thrown out, however, 
by hearing two people come slowly 
dawdling up the lane. She wished 
they would not stop to talk at 
the very foot of her steps. Then 
it suddenly dawned upon her that 
the man’s voice was no other than 
Dick’s, and in a state of amazed 
curiosity she went out to the door, 


opened it, and came softly to the 
top of the steps. 
‘Good heavens, Dick!’ she said. 
‘ What have you been doing ? 
‘I’ve only run away with her,’ 


said Dick. . ‘She says nothing 
shall ever induce her to do it 
again. There, aunt Kate, take 
her. She belongs to you till we 
sail.’ 

‘ What do you mean, you dread- 
ful boy ’ said Kate. ‘Come, dear 
Mabel ; he has no business to keep 
you standing out here in the night 
air.’ 

She put her arm round Mabel, 
and took her into the house at 
once, bringing her into the lighted 
drawing-room, where she could 
see the pale excited little face, 
She herself was hardly less ex- 
cited. 

‘General Hawke will have 
nothing more to do with her,’ 
said Dick. ‘ He has made me her 
guardian instead. You can’t say 
I am not a fitter one.’ 

Mabel smiled, turned away 
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from the light, which dazzled her, 
and hid her face on Kate's 
shoulder. Then Dick gave his 
impatient aunt a slight summary 
of his visit to Pensand that after- 
noon, and what had come of it. 
Kate was astonished, as she well 
might be, but not the less ready 
and happy to accept her charge ; 
and these three sat up very late, 
talking over all they had to do in 
the next fortnight. 

Mabel hardly slept at all that 
night, under these strange new 
circumstances; but then very 
few people in St. Denys did sleep. 
Soon after midnight the wind 
began to blow in wild howling 
gusts up the river, and before 
morning the boatman’s prophecy 
was fully verified ; it was blowing 
a gale. There was nothing to be 
seen from the windows but flying 
clouds of mist, and driving lash- 
ing rain, while the wind roared as 
if in that stillness last night it 
had been gathering itself up, 
drawing breath, for a tremendous 
effort which was to sweep every- 
thing away. In the upper ground 
great trees which had stood many 
storms were uprooted by this one ; 
chimneys and tiles and whole 
roofs were smashed in St. Denys, 
windows blown in, verandahs 
carried bodily away. Kate North- 
cote’s house was not damaged, 
though its inhabitants could hard- 
ly hear themselves speak all 
through the morning. Kate and 
Mabel sat by the fire and tried to 
talk. Dick marched restlessly 
about ; he wanted to go to Lon- 
don on some of his hundred 
affairs, but those to whom he be- 
longed would not hear of it while 
the gale was still raging. At last, 
in the afternoon, it was a little 
quieter, and Dick was to be kept 
in no longer. They watched him 
from the window, as far as they 
could see him, down the lane, and 
then they watched the wildly- 
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blown steam of the train that car- 
ried him away. When even that 
was gone, Mabel asked Kate if 
she might write a letter. 

‘Certainly, my dear,’ said Kate. 

She established Mabel at her 
writing-table, and went on with 
her work, sitting by the fire. A lit- 
tle wonder crossed her mind as to 
who Mabel’s correspondent might 
be, especially as the letter took a 
long time to write; and glancing 
at the girl once or twice, she saw 
her frowning in a puzzled way, 
and leaning her head on her hand, 
as if the task was a very hard 
one. Presently Mabel got up 
and came to her, bringing the 
letter. 

‘Do you mind reading this, 
aunt Kate? she said gravely, 
with a little pink in her cheeks. 
‘Tell me if you think Dick would 
not like it—but I want to send 
it very much.’ 

Kate was certainly startled by 
the beginning, ‘Dear Randal ;’ 
for Dick had confided to her 
General Hawke’s true reason for 
wishing his ward to leave Pensand 
at once. 

‘Is there any real necessity for 
writing to him, Mabel? she said, 
looking up. 

‘Not necessity exactly,’ said 
Mabel. ‘But he has been much 
nicer lately—and he almost begged 
my pardon for all that bother. I 
fancy he suspected something, for 
he asked me why I was changed, 
and I said I would tell him some 
day. And 1 think he won't be 
so vexed to find that I have come 
away, if I write and tell him my- 
self. It seems almost as if I had 
run away from him; and there 
could be no reason for that, now 
that we understand each other.’ 

*O, you understand each other ! 
But General Hawke sent you away. 
It was no doing of yours.’ 

‘Randal will be less vexed, 
less angry with everybody, if I 
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write and tell him,’ Mabel per- 
sisted. 

‘Well, dear, I should have 
thought it a pity to begin a corre- 
spondence ; but perhaps you know 
best,’ said Kate, and then she 
glanced through the ‘etter. 


‘Dear Randal,—I have some 
news to tell you about myself, 
which I would rather you did not 
hear from any one else first. You 
thought me changed when I came 
back from Carweston. I was then 
engaged to Dick Northcote, and 
it was settled yesterday that we 
should be married and go out to 
New Zealand in a fortnight. 
Dick saw your father yesterday, 
and he gave his consent, because 
he understood that this was the 
only thing to make me really 
happy. I am come to stay with 
Miss Northcote, and am not going 
back to Pensand, because there is 
so much to be done before we 
sail. I hope I shall see you again, 
and that we shall part friends. 
I think Dick would say so too. 
I can never be thankful enough 
to your father for his kindness to 
me, and I must say that I am 
very sorry to leave him.—Yours 
truly, Mase ASHLEY.’ 


Kate could make no objection 
to this letter, so simply written 
from Mabel’s true unconventional 
self. She watched the girl’s quiet 
face with both admiration and 
interest, as she folded her letter 
with fingers that trembled a little, 
and addressed it to Randal at his 
club. 

There was no time for dream- 
ing over any past adventures, 
however interesting, in the next 
fortnight that flew over their 
heads. As for Dick, crowded 
with business as he was, Mabel 
saw very little of him. He had 
to make all the arrangements for 
their marriage, which was to be 
very quiet, on the morning of the 
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day they were t» sail. He had 
to have interviews with Mabel’s 
lawyers, Messrs. Atkins & Jones, 
who disapproved very strongly, 
like sensible men, of her marrying 
under age and going out to New 
Zealand. In fact, they would 
hardly believe that General 
Hawke was in his right mind 
when he consented. Dick had 
also to take his own and his wife’s 
passage on board the Empress, a 
fine ship of which he knew the 
captain ; to buy every conceivable 
thing for his new home, in Lon- 
don or Morebay ; and to do hun- 
dreds of commissions for Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert, who had flattered 
themselves that they were inviting 
back the same careless, jolly, un- 
attached Dick, who for so long 
had been the life of their station. 

It seemed likely that Mr. and 
Mrs. Northcote’s baggage would 
be cargo enough in itself for-a 
moderate-sized steamer. All this 
time Kate and Mabel were equally 
busy, with Mrs. Strange’s help 
and advice, in providing Mabel 
with clothes and everything else 
theycouldthinkof. Miss Wrench, 
having returned to London, did 
commissions for them there, and 
sent down several large boxes by 
the Great Western Railway. Mrs. 
Strange hunted up a charming 
lady’s-maid, a native of Carweston, 
whose one wish was to go to New 
Zealand. Her father had been a 
sailor, and she was never so happy 
as at sea. 

So those last days rushed on, 
through more or less stormy 
weather, which made Kate North- 
cote shiver a little when she 
thought of her children at sea. 
One arrangement after another 
was finished, and the time drew 
very near. 

Then there came a friendly 
note of congratulation from Ran- 
dal, who had come back to Pen- 
sand, but had not shown himself 
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at St. Denys. He enclosed a few 
lines from his father, begging 
Mabel to spend her last afternoon 
with him at the Castle. The 
General also said—at which Dick 
made a long face—that as he 
could not himself be at the wed- 
ding, he hoped the bride would 
allow his son Randal to take his 
place, and to give her away. 

‘He will do you no harm, 
Dick, said Mabel. ‘And we 
can’t possibly say no.’ 

‘Ah, you always had a weakness 
for him. Well, I don’t suppose 
I shall see him or anybody else 
who likes to invite himself. Let 
the poor beggar come. At any 
rate it will convince Atkins & 
Jones that your guardian meant 
it. By the bye, though, he'll meet 
Flora Lancaster !’ 

* 1 must tell her he is coming,’ 
said Mabel, ‘and then she can 
please herself.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


RAIN AND FOG. 


taNDAL had gone to town that 
night, with the conviction forced 
upon him that he must give up 
Mabel Ashley for the present ; 
but he had no idea of giving her 


up for ever. He could not take 
her money now, though she so 
generously offered it. He must 
wait, and must fight on as best 
he could, get money on the easiest 
terms possible; if he was driven 
to that mortgage, it could not be 
helped. These difficulties would 
only last for a time, he thought. 
Mabel was already in a much 
better humour with him than she 
was a month ago; perhaps he 
had been foolish in urging her so 
eagerly then. There was some- 
thing odd and independent in her 
manner, and her mind seemed to 
be made up very firmly. Yet 
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Randal thought he must be a fool 
indeed if in the course of the 
next two years he could not 
bring himself to the right point 
again with a girl like her; that 
point where Captain Cardew had 
stepped in and spoilt all before. 

Then came Mabel’s letter, to 
put an end to all his plans. 

‘Well, after all,’ said Randal 
to himself, ‘we might have been 
miserable. She would, I daresay. 
And her colouring was all wrong. 
But when there was seventy 
thousand pounds actually in the 
family, it seemed such folly to 
let it go out again, particularly 
under the circumstances. Dick 
has played his little game well. 
But I should think she would die 
on the voyage.’ 

On the whole Randal took it 
with philosophy. He was not a 
person from whom any black 
scheme of revenge might be ex- 
pected, as he liked to be cool, 
and to feel like a gentleman. 
But the failure of his pet scheme 
was depressing. I{ecarried through 
his mortgage business, though 
with a little regret at vexing his 
father ; there seemed now to be 
no help for it. It struck him 
also, for he was anything but an 
imprudent man, that he had bet- 
ter try to draw in a little. The 
turf, billiards, &c., were very 
attractive, but he was unlucky, 
and they would most likely ruin 
him in the end. He thought he 
would try to live mostly at 
Pensand for the next year or two. 
The estate might be improved 
very much; his father, who had 
succeeded an elder brother there, 
had taken no trouble with it. 
Also it was plain that his father 
could not jive much longer, and 
in his present state he could 
hardly be left quite alone. Ran- 
dal, with all his faults, was not a 
completely bad son. 

These good resolutions marked 


out for him about as stupid a life 
as a young man with his tastes 
could well be compelled to live ; 
but Randal satisfied himself that 
they were prudent, and that he 
must be prudent, as the silly little 
heiress lfad chosen to give herself 
to some-one else—a great oaf 
who would not know how to 
spend the money when he had it, 
Randal added to this. It oc- 
curred to him once or twice that 
the business of pursuing a woman 
for her money was an unpleasant 
one, and that he was glad to be 
out of it; but still he was dis- 
appointed, and when his affairs 
in town were settled, he started 
on his journey home in a gloomy 
frame of mind. He arrived at 
Morebay on an afternoon of pour- 
ing rain, which blotted out all 
beauty, and made this Queen of 
the West as dark and dismal as 
any ordinary town. His train 
was late, and as he had something 
to do in Morebay which took him 
down near the quay from which 
the river steamers started, he 
decided to go home that way, and 
telegraphed to his groom to meet 
him at the St. Denys quay, 
instead of at the station. When 
his business was done the evening 
had quite closed in, wet and 
foggy and dark. He was the last 
to hurry on board the St. Denys 
boat, which was getting up steam. 
She whistled for the last time, 
and finally moved off, as he stood 
and looked round the wet deserted 
deck. No shelter was to be had 
there ; it was still raining heavily, 
and the passengers, not caring to 
be wet through, had crowded 
down into the little saloon cabin. 
After one or two turns Randal 
came to the same conclusion, and 
followed them below. 

Twenty or thirty people were 
sitting on red velvet sofas round 
the cabin, which was dimly 
lighted by a swinging oil-lamp. 


























There were men in mackintoshes, 
women in waterproof cloaks, most 
of them poor and shabby, and 
carrying large baskets. Randal 
sat down at the end of one of the 
sofas, close to the companion, 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and 
wondered how long he should be 
able to endure the mixture of 
odours, wet clothes, smoke, fish, 
&c. These people, he supposed, 
were all seasoned to it; but it 
soon appeared that one of them, 
at least, was not. A woman at 
the farther end of the cabin, 
wrapped in a cloak, and carrying 
a basket like the others—but the 
cloak was pretty and the basket 
was refined—suddenly rose and 
sat down again, catching vaguely 
with her hand at the table. 

‘Are you ill, ma'am? said a 
gruff man’s voice. 


‘No. I’m rather faint. Let 
me go on deck, please.’ 
‘To be sure you shall. Give 


us your hand. I'l help you. 
Here, missus, lay hold o’ the 
basket,’ said the sturdy seafaring 
man beside her. 

But the woman’s voice had 
startled Randal, for it was Flora 
Lancaster's. He got up and 
stepped forward, as Flora, very 
pale, and leaning on the sailor's 
arm, came towards the com- 
panion. Randal might easily 
have avoided her, for she did not 
see him, and as it was he hardly 
knew why he chose to interfere. 
But he stood at the foot of the 
stairs, and said to the sailor, with 
a slightly imperious nod, ‘ 1 know 
thelady. I will take her on deck, 
and shelter her under my um- 
brella.’ 

Then he gravely took off his 
hat to Flora, and offered her his 
arm. She stared, as if she hardly 
knew who he was or what he 
meant; but she took his arm 
mechanically, as it seemed, and 
the sailor fell back, to wonder with 
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his wife what was up between 
those two. 

Standing on the streaming 
deck, under Randal’s umbrella, 
with fog and rain blowing in her 
face, Flora’s life and colour soon 
came back to her. The first 
thing she did was quietly to with- 
draw her hand from his arm. 

‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘ Don't 
stay here, pray, to get wet for 
nothing. 1 could not bear the 
atmosphere ofthat cabin, so I shall 
not go below again. I am wet 
already, so it does not signify.’ 

‘SoamI,’said Randal. ‘ Rather 
an unfortunate day to choose for 
shopping, wasn’t it ? 

* Yes, but I was obliged to go,’ 
said Flora. 

Then they were both silent. 
The rain was going off a little, 
but Randal still held the um- 
brella, and the boat went cutting 
along through the dark water, 
under the hulls cf great ships 
which loomed like castles through 
the fog. 

‘I am on my way back from 
town,’ said Randal. ‘I went 
upon some rather disagreeable 
business. Money is a great plague, 
or rather the want of it. It 
cripples one at every turn.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Flora. ‘ People 
who are independent of it must be 
very happy.’ 

* Nobody is,’ said Randal. 

He had the strangest feeling of 
impatience, as he stood there with 
Flora, and sheltered her from the 
rain. He felt as if it was her 
duty to sympathise with him in 
his failures and disappointments, 
to be a little curious about his 
affairs. Her indifference seemed 
to him unnatural, and, being as 
blind as he believed himself 
sharp-sighted, he thought it was 
real, 

* You heard of Dick Northcote’s 
engagement ?’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ said Flora, in a tone as 
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quiet as his own, certainly with- 
out a note of triumph in it. ‘I 
hope they may have better wea- 
ther than this for their passage.’ 

‘I hope so. I would not go to 
those detestable colonies if there 
was gold to be picked up in the 
streets. Rather accept my fate of 
staying at Pensand and being a 
beggar. That is about it, do you 
know.’ 

‘Isit? Iam sorry,’ said Flora. 

Randal was on the point of 
begging her not to say whatshe did 
not mean. But he checked himself, 
and went on to waste more infor- 
mation on this provoking woman. 

‘My father is a little better,’ 
he said. ‘ But he is just in that 
helpless state which may linger on 
for years without any change. He 
is tolerably happy in his mind, 
and I hope he will enjoy my com- 
pany, as I shall spend the rest of 
his life with him. I have taken 
your advice in one particular.’ 

‘I do not remember giving you 
any advice,’ said Flora coldly. 

‘On one occasion you told me 
it was not too late to stop certain 
expensive habits of mine. I have 
done it. I have pulled up in all 
directions. I am going to look 
after the Pensand property, and be 
@ model squire.’ 

‘ Indeed !” 

‘You did not give me credit for 
such good sense ? 

‘O, surely! You would always 
have sense enough to do what 
was plainly for your advantage.’ 

Randal felt the thrust, but he 
smiled. 

‘One sometimes has false ideas 
of one’s advantage,’ he said. ‘This 
seems to be a true one—in- 
tensely disagreeable, as so many 
good things are. I look forward 
to a life of ceaseless boredom, 
spent in vain efforts to pay off my 
mortgage and other encumbrances, 
pitied by nobody, without a crea- 
ture to care whether I go to the 


dogs or not—as I probably shall 
in the end. For human nature 
won't stand Pensand in solitude. 
I have tried it before.’ 

Flora did not speak. 

‘Don’t you pity me? said Ran- 
dal at dast. 

‘ae » 

‘I knew you would not, but 
you might, for I am miserable 
enough,’ said Randal. 

She turned her face away from 
him. ‘It has stopped raining,’ she 
said. ‘Don’t let me keep you here.’ 

‘It is impossible ever to undo 
the past,’ said Randal. ‘Gene- 
rally one wouldn’t wish it, but I 
do. Those two years were the best 
and happiest time in my life, and 
since the day that ended them I 
have never known a happy mo- 
ment. Do you believe that, Flera? 

She turned to him then with a 
bright flush on her face, and spoke 
hastily and tremblingly. 

‘I can believe it in one way, 
because any one who behaved so 
never could be really happy. But 
don’t speak to me like that, please ; 
it is almost insulting.’ 

‘I know. We ought both to 
forget all about it,’ said Randal. 
* You seem to find that possible— 
at least, to forget everything but 
anger. I don’t; I am horribly 
miserable.’ 

‘How can you talk so!’ ex- 
claimed Flora. 

‘It makes no difference to you, 
of course. But I suppose people 
are allowed to repent, and are 
forgiven too, in a less rancorous 
world than this. You must take 
my repentance as the only amends 
I can make—and the knowledge 
that I am the most miserable fel- 
low in the universe. Don’t think 
it is Mabel Ashley’s engagement 
that has brought me to this level. 
I am glad of that ; I swear to you 
that I am.’ 

At that moment, standing in 
the wet darkness by the side of 





















the only woman he had ever 
loved, Randal meant what he 
said, His love was not worth 
having, of course ; but Flora had 
never lost it; she had it still. 
Perhaps it was a little doubt of 
her own strength of resistance 
that made her say suddenly, 

* Will you go away, please? I 
cannot talk to you any more. If 
you won't leave me here by my- 
self, I must go below again.’ 

‘No need for that. We are 
letting off steam, and the world 
is coming on deck,’ said Randal, 
in his quiet voice. ‘I must res- 
cue your basket, and see you safe 
on shore.’ 

The worthy sailor and his wife 
came up at once with the basket. 
Flora thanked them earnestly- for 
their care of it. Randal stood 
near her as the boat passed up to 
the landing-place ; the light of a 
lamp fell on her face. Her eyes 
were wet, and there were two 
bright spots on her cheeks. She 
looked thin and worn ; but some- 
how Randal thought she was as 
beautiful as ever, and the suffer- 
ing in her face, which had so 
strangely deepened its expression, 
went straight to his heart ; for he 
had one, if it was only an atom 
within a thick crust of worldly 
selfishness. 

‘Will you allow me to drive 
you up the hill? he said to her, 
as the boat stopped, in a voice of 
respect and tenderness. 

‘No, thank you,’ she said. 
‘ My father was coming to meet me.’ 

Randal led her on shore, but did 
not venture as far as Captain Car- 
dew, who was steering himself 
with some care across the slippery 
quay. He watched Flora safe to 
her father’s side, however, and 
then struck off to the corner where 
his dog-cart was waiting, took the 
reins from Jenkins, and drove off 
with the pleasant and unusual 
excitement of a good conscience. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AFLOAT. 


THERE is something to be said 
for those people who discourage 
farewell visits and dislike saying 
good-bye. For so much is ex- 
pected from these set farewells ; 
they are such a depth of silent 
pain, if people care for each 
other, such a string of speeches if 
they do not. And then after- 
wards so many things are found 
to have been left unsaid; the 
time is sure to have been wasted 
—the more precious it is, the 
more certain ¢hat is. Even Ma- 
bel, with these friends of a few 
months, found it hard to say 
good-bye, and wished she could 
have been carried quietly off with- 
out the effort of parting. 

The most trying thing was the 
hour she spent with General 
Hawke on her last afternoon. 
The old man was unhappy, and 
there were tears in his eyes as he 
told her he had been a bad guar- 
dian to her; he was afraid her 
father would think so. Mabel 
contradicted all he said with a 
gentle affectionateness which 
made it still harder for him to 
part with her. He held her 
hand, and would not let it go; 
he asked her over and over again 
if she had had a miserable sum- 
mer. Mabel was afraid that some 
of his unhappiness arose from the 
thought of being left alone with 
Randal ; and when at last she had 
left him, and Randal, who had 
come into the room, was following 
her down-stairs, she turned and 
looked at him gravely. 

‘Do be kind to him,’ she said, 
‘He is so old, and I’m afraid he 
feels lonely.’ 

‘ Very likely he does; so do I,’ 
said Randal. ‘ Don’t think about 
him. But you won’t after you 
have left the house.’ 

‘Indeed I shall,’ said Mabel a 
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little indignantly. ‘I shall think 
of him a great deal, and I am 
going to write to him.’ 

‘He will like that, and I shall 
have the pleasure of answering 
your letters,’ said Randal. 

‘But do tell me you mean to 
be good to him,’ Mabel persisted. 

‘He and I understand each 
other,’ said Randal. ‘My care 
can never be like a woman’s. 
That is what he really wants now.’ 

‘What a pity—’ began Mabel 
quickly, in a low voice. 

‘Yes, it is a pity,’ said Randal. 

She coloured, and said no more, 
being quite sure that he did not 
follow her thoughts. But in 
many a happy hour afterwards the 
poor old General came back to 
her mind, sitting there alone and 
helpless by his fire, with a worn 
disappointed look in his face, as 
he dreamed sadly through the 
days in the great silent house. 

Mabel’s other farewells were 


not so sad as this one, being all to 
active happy people, who had 
plenty to live for after she was 


gone. She drove straight from 
Pensand Castle to Carweston, 
where she was to sleep that night, 
and to be married in Anthony’s 
church the next morning. The 
storms had lulled themselves for 
the present, and it was a beautiful 
sunny afternoon. ‘Till dusk, and 
long after, Mabel was wandering 
about in the garden with Anthony, 
having her last talk with this 
friend of hers, who in her heart I 
believe she loved next to Dick, 
and perhaps honoured more. 
Anthony was telling her all that 
he imagined of her new life, the 
voyage, the arrival, the station 
life, describing in his odd way 
the people she would meet, and 
her talks with them—even telling 
her what she would think of the 
new sights she saw. Mabel 
listened half in a dream, but she 
wae very well aware of the strain 
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of gentle wisdom underlying all 
that Anthony said. In after days 
she found, not much to her sur- 
prise, that the remembrance of 
this talk guided her in many ways. 
She caught herself imagining what 
Anthony would have said about 
the real people that she met, what 
he would have advised in any 
little difficulty, and his thoughts 
became a sort of tune to which 
her life could set itself. It was 
remarkable, though perhaps most 
natural, that his words always 
harmonised perfectly with a small 
Book of Psalms, bound in soft 
leather, which he gave her in the 
garden that afternoon. 

Presently Dick’s voice called 
them into the house; he had 
arrived to dinner with his York- 
shire cousin, Harry Northcote, 
who was come down to the wed- 
ding. Mabel left the garden with 
a smile-and a sigh. Dick’s voice 
of course always brought happi- 
ness; but she thought his cousin 
a bore, and every little change in 
the day’s events seemed to cut off 
some old association, to bring the 
time nearer when all would be 
left behind, and the great ship 
would steam out of the bay. 

Mrs. Strange had put a few 
autumn flowers in the chancel of 
the low old church, where Anthony 
preached on Sundays to his little 
flock of country people. The 
church was always too large for 
them; they sat in a cluster amidst 
the solid granite pillars, which 
looked like rocks beaten by the 
sea. Anthony had some satisfac- 
tion in knowing that their ances- 
tors for many generations had sat 
there before them, and that his 
own influence over them was 
hereditary too; his father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather 
had been squires and rectors of 
Carweston before him. In their 
ease the succession had not 


answered badly. But it did not 
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seem likely that the present squire 
would ever marry and have a son 
to carry on the worthy chain. 

Anthony rather liked weddings 
generally. This one seemed to 
please him very much, ifhis friends 
could judge by the joyful peace 
with which his face was shining, 
and the content in his voice as he 
read the service that gave Dick 
and Mabel to each other once for 
all. The church was full of vil- 
lagers, who watched the little 
wedding-party with curious eyes. 
It was very small, very quiet; 
there was no show about it, not 
enough to please Harry North- 
cote, who thought that when he 
married an heiress she should at 
least wear a white satin gown. 
Mabel was married in the dress 
in which she was to go on board. 
She came in on Randal’s arm, 
and had no bridesmaids, unless 
Miss Northcote might be ¢on- 
sidered as one. Harry Northcote 
thought this also a barbarism, and 
attacked Kate about it afterwards. 
But Kate told him that Mabel 
had no girl friends, and that 
though plenty of girls might of 
course have been collected among 
their acquaintances, she liked 
better, under the circumstances, 
to have no one there she did not 
know well. The simpler the 
better, she thought, and Dick 
entirely agreed with her. Harry, 
however, who was very sociable, 
disapproved of the whole thing. 
He remarked that a girl had one 
chance in her life of being the 
chief interest to every one who 
saw her, and that it was quite 
unfair to marry her off in a corner 
like this, and then bundle her on 
board ship as if they were ashamed 
of the transaction. 

‘ Ishould have had the wedding 
in the big church at Morebay,’ 
said Harry, ‘and the band of the 
regiment to play them down to 
the pier. Then you and I would 


have been host and hostess at a 
grand ball in the town-hall in the 
evening, while they, poor things, 
were tossing in the Channel.’ 

Kate thought the actual arrange- 
ments very much to be preferred, 
and Mabel certainly wished for 
nothing better. The late October 
sun shone kindly on her as she 
walked out of the church, and 
down the paved pathway to the 
gate, without any school-children 
to throw nosegays before her; but 
with clanging joy-bells almost 
rocking the old tower, and telling 
the fishers on the Mora, and the 
shepherds on the purple-shaded 
hills beyond, that another chapter 
had begun in the lives of two 
human beings at Carweston, 
General Hawke had his window 
open, too, at Pensand, and heard 
the bells, and said, ‘God bless 
her, poor little woman!’ Flora 
Lancaster had walked out from 
St. Denys on the north road, and 
when the peal broke suddenly 
upon her ears, she was standing 
by that wall where Dick found 
her one summer afternoon looking 
across the valley. She smiled 
and breathed a good wish for 
them, and then turned back to- 
wards home ; fur she meant to go 
down to Morebay and say good- 
bye to them on the pier, where 
she might be easily hidden in the 
crowd, She had asked Mabel to 
let her do this, for she could not 
bring herself to go to the wedding 
after that meeting with Randal on 
board the boat. 

The wedding-party drove from 
Carweston to Morebay early in 
the afternoon. There were the 
brideand bridegroom, Mrs. Strange 
and Anthony, Kate Northcote, 
Harry, and Randal Hawke. He 
had behaved so well that day in 
the character of Mabel’s guardian, 
that Anthony and Dick had found 
it possible to endure his presence, 


to which they had both looked 
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forward with extreme disgust. The 
sun shone over the autumn land- 
scape, the brown and red and 
orange woods, the Mora and the 
Penyr glittering like sheets of sil- 
ver. The green water in the har- 
bour danced and splashed and 
sparkled in the sun, rocking the 
passing boats, and leaping up the 
black sides of the men-of-war. 
Out in deep water rode the great 
steamer Empress, her masts and 
funnels standing up against the 
background of bright heaving sea. 
The baggage was all on board long 
ago. These passengers had to go 
out to her in a boat : their friends 
meant to see the last of them, 
even Mrs. Strange, who was more 
active and venturous than many 
@ young woman. 

As the little group stood on the 
pier, waiting till the boat was 
ready, Dick Northcote suddenly 
drew his wife aside. 

‘ Here’s a friend who wants to 
say good-bye to you,’ he said. 

He had been looking out for 
Mrs. Laricaster, and had suddenly 
discovered her among the idle 
people who flocked upon the pier. 
Flora was strangely shy that day. 
She hardly even responded in 
words to Mabel’s affectionate greet- 
ing; her eyes strayed nervously 
towards Mrs, Strange and the 
people standing beside her. But 
then she collected herself, and 
shook hands cordially with Dick, 
and kissed Mabel, wishing them 
a good voyage and every happiness. 

‘I should like to think that 
you are happy too,’ said Mabel, in 
a low voice, looking at her. 

Flora seemed confused and un- 
comfortable, and would not meet 
her eyes. 

‘O yes, thank you,’ she said. 
‘I should be most ungrateful if 
I was not. By the bye, my fa- 
ther and mother told me to give 
you their best wishes.’ 

‘You must thank them for us,’ 
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said Dick. ‘ Captain Cardew pro- 
phesied a good passage when I 
saw him yesterday. You are com- 
ing on board with us? You 
haven’t seen Mabel’s cabin.’ 

‘No, thank you; I must go 
home at ence.’ 

‘ Now, -how unkind of you!’ 
said Dick. ‘All our real friends 
are coming, and I thought you 
were one of them. Don't look 
satirical.’ 

‘I didn’t, said Flora, smiling, 
though her eyes filled with tears. 
* You will excuse me, won’t you?’ 
she said, looking imploringly at 
Mabel. 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Mabel, 
pressing her hand. ‘Good-bye. 
And, O, remember that you pro- 
mised to write tome. Write very 
soon. I shall be so dreadfully 
lonely when I first get there, 
shall not I, Dick? And mind you 
send me plenty of news—good 
news—nice cheerful news about 
yourself.’ 

*T'll do my best,’ said Flora. 

The next minute they were 
gone, and she drew back among 
the spectators. But when the 
boat had put off, she went for- 
ward to the edge of the pier, and 
watched them speeding away to 
the steamer. They were talking 
among themselves; no one looked 
back or noticed her, except her 
old friend Dick, who waved his 
hat and smiled. 

‘ Who was that for? said Ran- 
dal. 

‘Mrs. Lancaster,’ answered Dick 
shortly. 

Randal was silent for a moment 
or two, and then resumed his talk 
with Harry Northcote. 

Flora stood there till the boat 
reached the ship, and watched 
them go on board one by one. 
Then she turned away, and long 
before the boat returned to the 
pier she was on her way home to 
St. Denys. 
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As the autumn afternoon was 
closing in, the great steamer passed 
out to sea with her trail of smoke 
behind her. Mabel stood on 
deck with her husband, and looked 
back at the fast-fading shore of 
England; Morebay terraces blend- 
ing themselves into a dim white 
line, varied woods into a dark 
mass on the hills. This was the 
evening of her wedding-day, and 
the beginning of the journey to 
her new home on the other side 
of the world. Mabel’s thoughts, 
however, were not altogether full 
of herself and Dick. 

* Do you know, Dick,’ she said 
confidentially, ‘1 believe poor 
Flora is in love with him still.’ 

‘You don’t mean it! Can she 
be such a fool? said Dick, with 
a long whistle. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AFTER ALL. 


Sr. Denys fell back into its 
old quiet life, as it was before 
Dick Northcote came home from 
New Zealand to wake it up, be- 
fore there was the exciting inter- 
est of the little heiress living 
with General Hawke at Pensand. 
St. Denys, in its ignorance, was 
now rather inclined to be sorry 
for Mrs. Lancaster, for whom it 
had formerly felt a jealous dislike, 
and to think that young North- 
cote had behaved badly to her 
again. Certainly, when he first 
came home, he had been devoted 
to her; they were hardly ever to 
be seen apart; and now to go 
and marry Miss Ashley! No 
wonder Mrs. Lancaster looked ill 
and unhappy, poor thing! The 
good women of St. Denys found 
it a pleasant new sensation to 
pity Mrs. Lancaster, especially 
as her mother, when inquired of, 
looked so mysterious that they 
felt sure the affair had been a 
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serious one. Mrs. Cardew in her 
inmost soul would have dearly 
loved to tell them the whole 
story, but her loyalty to her 
daughter prevented this. 

After Dick and Mabel had 
sailed, Flora’s parents again be- 
came anxious about her. She 
was so nervous and irritable some- 
times, as to seem almost feverish, 
a sad change from the gentle 
Flora of old days. At other 
times she was depressed and dis- 
mal; her mother would come into 
the room and find her crying. 
But this was better than the 
impatience, for she would lay her 
head on her mother’s shoulder 
and submit to be caressed and 
comforted, a proceeding which 
soothed poor Mrs. Cardew, if it 
had not any lasting effect on 
Flora. Mrs. Cardew did not 
know what to make of it, for 
Flora had been much better, and 
this was a relapse. She was in- 
clined to trace it to a certain wet 
day, when Flora had insisted on 
going to Morebay for some shop- 
ping, and had come back in a 
dripping state and dreadfully tired 
—so tired, that with her father’s 
arm she could hardly get up the hill. 

One foggy afternoon in Novem- 
ber, the two women were sitting 
by the drawing-room fire at Rose 
Cottage. Mrs, Cardew was work- 
ing ; Flora was leaning back with 
her hands folded, thinking just 
then of Mabel, and wondering 
when she would be able to write 
to her. 

‘I’m sorry I promised to write, 
mother,’ she said, in a low weary 
voice. ‘ What have I to tell her? 
Good news about myself, she 
said. She will have a long time 
to wait for that, I think.’ 

*O, I don’t know, Flora,’ said 
Mrs. Cardew cheerfully. ‘Try 
to look on the bright side of 
things. So young and pretty as 
you are still, my dear—’ 
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‘Young and pretty!’ said Flora, 
smiling. ‘Old and ugly, mother, 
when I look in the glass. No; 
that part of my life has most cer- 
tainly come to an end. I’m 
Cross-patch, as you see her in the 
picture-books, fit for nothing but 
to sit by the fire and spin. Old 
and ugly and cross! The wonder 
is, how you and father manage to 
put up with me.’ 

‘But, don’t you see, we love 
you, dear,’ said Mrs, Cardew. 

‘That is more wonderful still. 
I’m worse than Cross-patch, for I 
don’t even spin. She was of 
some use in the house; but I sit 
with my hands before me, and 
grumble, and do nothing. O 
mother, mother, when Dick North- 
cote was rowing me round that 
afternoon, I very nearly threw 
myself into the river. I think I 
should have done it, if it had not 
been for him. I never once 
thought of you. What would 
you have done? 

‘We should have gone to our 
graves very soon. Our hearts 
would have been broken,’ said 
Mrs. Cardew. 

‘I don’t wish to do it now,’ 
said Flora. ‘I’m not so bad as I 
was then. Look here ; I'm going 
to tell you a secret.’ 

‘ Yes, dear?’ said Mrs. Cardew, 
laying down her work. 

‘You remember that wet after- 
noon when I came up from More- 
bay by the boat, and was so tired.’ 

‘Of course. Didn’t I say so! 
exclaimed Mrs. Cardew. 

*Didn’t you say what? said 
Flora, staring at her. 

‘That you had been worse ever 
since. Well, go on.’ 

‘That day was too much for 
me,’ said Flora, ‘ because I met 
somebody on board, and had a 
long talk with him. I hope I be- 
haved properly. O, it was trying !’ 

‘Gracious! Not him!’ said 
Mrs. Cardew. 


Flora nodded. 

‘You spoke to him! You let 
him speak to you! A long talk! 
said Mrs. Cardew rather breath- 
lessly. ‘Mercy on me, Flora, 
how could you 

The’ flush of colour in her 
mother’s face brought a much 
deeper one into Flora’s. Mrs. 
Cardew’s tone and look of angry 
astonishment were hard to bear. 
Flora drew herself up a little, and 
was silent. Her mother’s man- 
ner softened directly. 

‘There, dear, I beg your pardon, 
I’msure. Only I was astonished. 
But no doubt you couldn’t help it.’ 

‘ Not very well,’ said Flora. 

That little check had given her 
back the composure that was 
almost failing. She told her 
mother in a few words what had 
happened, the scene in the cabin, 
Randal’s sudden appearance, the 
attempted indifference of their 
talk, and then his expressions of 
regret, and the coldness with 
which she had received them. 

‘He thinks I am just as angry 
as ever,’ said Flora. ‘I would 
hardly let him say anything.’ 

‘And what he did say you 
didn’t believe, I suppose,’ said 
Mrs. Cardew. 

‘Well, mother, as you may 
imagine, I have been thinking of 
it ever since. I cannot quite say 
that, you know.’ 

‘Dear me! I shouldn’t have 
had any doubt myself.’ 

‘I think you would if you had 
been in my place, and had con- 
sidered. Why should he have said 
it if he didn’t mean it? What 
I thought of him could not pos- 
sibly matter tohim. Our opinion 
can never affect his friends, his 
society. If he was not sorry, 
what object could he gain by tell- 
ing me that he was ?’ 

‘ What object does he meun to 
gain now ? said Mrs. Cardew. 

Flora blushed deeply. 
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‘None, probably,’ she said, after 
a pause. ‘I think he only wished 
to make some little amends for 
the past.’ 

‘Then why do you trouble 
your head so much about it? said 
Mrs. Cardew, gifted for the mo- 
ment with preternatural sharp- 
ness. 

Flora did not answer. She 
made a sort of hopeless little 
movement with her head, and 
stared into the fire. They were 
both silent for a few minutes, 
Mrs. Cardew looking very grave. 
Then there was a sharp ring at 
the bell, and, recognising the 
voice that asked whether she was 
at home, Flora lifted her eyes and 
looked almost wildly at her 
mother. 

‘There he is,’ she said, under 
her breath. 

‘I won’t let him come in,’ said 
Mrs. Cardew hastily. i 

She started up, but did not 
succeed in stopping the visitor in 
time. Randal was in the room 
before she reached the door. 

She ‘made him a slight stiff 
bow. Flora stood like a statue, 
and let him take her hand, but 
neither of them spoke. It was 
about as awkward a situation as 
a man could find himself in ; 
but Randal was seldom affected by 
a situation, or by want of words. 

The fire was blazing up bright- 
ly; it was the only light in the 
little room, for the world outside 
was almost dark. Mrs. Cardew, 
poor woman, stood in the middle 
of the floor, without the faintest 
idea what to say or do. Flora 
stood with one hand on the chim- 
neypiece, looking at Randal; the 
firelight was becoming to her, and 
to him also; there was nothing 
in his pale quiet face that could 
offend any one. 

‘I thought of writing to you,’ 
he said to Flora, ‘ but I knew you 
would be more likely to listen to 
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me, if I came and spoke for my- 
self. Have you thought it over 
at all, and will you forgive me? 

‘That is a good deal to ask of 
my daughter, Mr. Hawke,’ said 
Mrs. Cardew. 

‘I know it is,’ said Randal, 
‘and I should not venture to ask 
it if I did not know how generous 
she is.’ 

‘I do—I have forgiven you,’ 
said Flora, turning away from him. 

He looked at her silently for a 
moment. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Carew. 

‘I want to apologise to you 
and your husband for a great deal. 
I have loved your daughter for 
years, as I love her now; but I 
ought never to have persuaded 
her to keep our engagement secret. 
I am very sorry for it. As to this 
summer, I was half driven out of 
my mind by money scrapes—but 
I will make no excuses for myself. 
I was very miserable all the time, 
and I knew that to make myself 
straight in one way I was losing 
all I really cared for. Flora, will 
you listen to me? he went on, 
walking up to her. ‘I came 
down on purpose to say this—no 
matter whether I found you alone 
or not. I never really loved any 
one but you. I can’t bear life 
without you. I’m not good for 
much, but you might make some- 
thing of me, if you would. Flora, 
will you forget what has passed, 
and marry me now, after all? 

Randal was out of himself for 
the moment, All his indifference 
was gone, and with something be- 
tween pain and joy Flora remem- 
bered the looks, the tones of voice, 
that used to be so familiar. She 
sat down, and rested her head on 
her hand for a moment, trying to 
think, and to speak quietly. 

* You forget,’ she said; ‘if one 
had no memory, there are all the 
old objections—General Hawke 
would never consent.’ 
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‘If that is all,’ said Randal, ‘ I 
have been talking to him for the 
last week, and he knows it would 
be the best thing that could hap- 
pen. If that is your only objec- 
tion, dearest Flora—’ 

‘Indeed it is not,’ said Flora. 
‘I am only trying—to make you 
see how inconsistent you are. 
But do you suppose my father 
would ever consent now? 

‘No, I don’t believe he would,’ 
muttered Mrs. Cardew. 

‘Of course he would not,’ said 
Randal. ‘Very well. Yes, lam 
inconsistent; you need hardly 
have told me that. In fact, I 
don’t know how I mustered up 
courage to ask you, except that a 
drowning man catches at a straw, 
and the other day you did not 
seem to hate me quite. You are 
right to punish me, though, for if 
ever a fellow deserved it, I do; 
but it isa very heavy punishment, 
to last for one’s whole life long. 
Well, I let my treasure go, fool that 
I was, and now I may stretch out 
my hands and pray for it for ever 
—I shall not have it back again.’ 

All this, said in a low voice, 
and with great earnestness, affect- 
ed Mrs. Cardew so much that she 
was almost crying. She looked at 
Flora, but Flora did not move or 
speak, but still sat leaning her 
head on her hand, half turned 
away from Randal. There is no 
knowing how long he might have 
gone on with this pleading of his ; 
but just then things were brought 
to a erisis by Captain Cardew’s 
step on the gravel outside. Flora 
suddenly raised her head, and 
looked round at her mother. 

‘Don’t let him come in here,’ 
she said. 

*No, dear, I won’t,’ said Mrs. 
Cardew, with determination, and 
she went away to keep guard over 
the Captain. 
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Randal now had the field to 
himself, and Flora was not long 
able to maintain her indifference. 
His prayers and protestations soon 
came to this: 

‘Don’t you pity me, Flora? 
You do! You care for me still ? 


And this time Flora had not 
the strength to say no. 


Poor Mrs. Lancaster is not to 
be envied, I think, in her eleva- 
tion from Rose Cottage to the 
gloomy halls of Pensand. When 
I told her story to my friends, 
some of them were surprised that 
she should have accepted Randal 
Hawke after all. Others, with 
deeper insight, said that she had 
only acted according to her nature. 

She was happy in her renewed 
engagement, and Randal seemed 
devoted to her ; but every one else 
looked at the affair with doubtful 
eyes, and Captain Cardew was so 
angry, when he found it was no 
use reasoning with an obstinate 
woman, that he declared he would 
never speak to either of them 
again. But itseemed not unlikely 
that his fondness for Flora and 
the influence of his wife—who of 
course, though with an anxious 
mind, took her daughter’s side— 
would soften him in time. 

So Flora had her will; but 
whether in days to come, the slave 
ofa capricious man, instead of the 
idolised darling of unselfish pa- 
rents, she will find it in her heart 
to regret her final choice, is per- 
haps an open question. 

Flora sent this wonderful news 
of hers in her first letter to New 
Zealand. Neither Dick nor Mabel 
was very much surprised at this 
strange turn in her affairs. Mabel 
mused over many recollections, 
smiled a little, and did not say 
much. Dick did not know when 
he had felt more heartily sorry. 


The End, 




















BY THE STREAM. 
as 


Sweet is the babbling water 
Under my feet ; 

And dark are the boughs, and darker 
Where shadows meet. 

The birds in the shade are singing 
As sang they in spring ; 

Their flight in rapture winging 
While glad notes ring. 


Brooklet and brown sweet water 
Laughing in play ; 

Leaflets o’er leaflets hanging 
Sunbeams that stray ; 

Flower-bells on moss that sparkle 
Sweet as the spray ; 

Rocks where the waters darkle, 
Eddy, and play. 


What need the green trees waving, 
Shadowy sweet ; 
What need the waters laving 


Rocks at my feet ; 

What need the birds’ sweet singing, 
Note upon note; 

What need the echoes thrilling, 
Far as they float ? 


Only a kindred echo, 
Sweeter than they ; 
Only a voice to answer 
My voice to-day ; 
Only the eyes of a lover 
To gaze in mine, 
Here where the shadows hover, 


In shade divine. 


Think it is spring-time, dearest, 
Just once again ; 

Think I am still the nearest 
Your heart in name ; 

Think we are still together 
As we have been, 

And this is not autumn weather, 
And I—your queen. 
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DISCIPLINE IN HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 


By A NAvAL OFFICER, 


DiscrpLine—the art offorming the 
manners, a state of subjection, 
method of government, correction, 
and external mortification—is the 
one great point on which life in 
the Royal Navy centres ; without 
it the service of the country can- 
not be carried out, a man-of-war 
would be unable to perform its 
daily duties, and those belonging 
to royal ships would be in a per- 
petual state of quarrel and dis- 
order. 

Naval discipline is only arrived 
at when there is promptobedience, 
and all outward marks of respect 
and deference are paid to superi- 
ors. An order, simply because it 
is an order, being obeyed in the 
same outward way as if it was 
obeyed because most liked, inferi- 
ors paying attention to the im- 
plied wishes of their superiors 
loyally, whatever the character of 
those superiors may be, and all 
self being abrogated,—when this 
is arrived at, men become fit to 
go through anything, to stand and 
face certain death ; and a senior 
can feel, whatever service he may 
be sent on, his juniors will follow 
him in that service without fail ; 
for the great aim of discipline in 
a service like the Royal Navy is 
to produce implicit obedience in 
time of war. All naval training 
is for war; and as a preparation 
for such work obedience in the 
small things has to be carefully 
watched. However trivial the 
departure from obedience, it must 
be noticed. Punishment for of- 
fences is not all that is required 
for sound discipline : good arrange- 


ments in the ship, example, en- 
couragement, and rewards for 
those who do well, are the great 
helps to discipline ; strict impar- 
tiality to all subordinates with 
this firmness, and behind all a 
strong arm, swift and sure to 
punish in some way whenever a 
fault has been committed. No 
fault allowed to pass ; certainty of 
punishment should be the aim— 
slightly at first, but with every 
increasing offence greater severity. 

The arrangements of the ship 
being good, and all help given to 
those who do well, it should be 
understood, so surely is some small 


order not obeyed, so surely will 
there be a penalty ; but on officers 
must fall the blame when there is 
want of discipline; the arrange- 
ments and example rest with 


them. The rewards they have at 
command are numerous, and they 
have plenty of power. The cer- 
tificates of character and conduct 
are so in their hands that a man’s 
present and future depend on 
what they say. The men fall 
easily into what is wanted—a 
slight sign does—and officers 
should, from the first, learn that 
they must not expect approval as 
regards anything in the ship from 
those serving in her; error is so 
easily drifted into. Allow the 
men to show who and what please 
them, and they naturally, when 
anything occurs they dislike, ex- 
press such dislike. By allowing 
them to show their likings, tacit 
permission is given to show dis- 
likings, and when that occurs the 
cry out is, ‘How badly the men 
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behave But the wrong has been 
in the first instance showing 
pleasure at their expressions of 
approbation, those who do so 
having no perception of what 
discipline really means. No feel- 
ings should be apparent in a dis- 
ciplined service ; they have to be 
stamped out on the very first signs. 
If officers and men happen to like 
the service they are on, the ship 
they are in, and the arrangements 
of their daily life, all the better; 
but they have no right to show 
this even by asign. Individuality 
has to be suppressed ; each one is 
merely a unit filling a post, and 
as such must repress all feelings. 

Every careshould be taken to do 
the best for everybody—the Ad- 
miralty in the first instance, the 
admirals and captains next; and 
all officers should study the well- 
being of every grade below them, 
securing their best interests; but 
it should be done as a father 
would seek the best for his son, 
not expecting that son to express 
an opinion as to the right or 
wrong of what has been done. 
We know this is difficult in these 
days, when every one flies to a 
newspaper with his grievance ; 
and it is the fact of such being 
the fashion, among other causes, 
which retards the advancement 
of discipline in the Royal Navy. 
We do not mean to say that the 
door should be shut to those who 
are aggrieved; nor is it so. Room 
is given for redress ; appeals can 
always be taken to higher authori- 
ty, and captains and admirals in- 
variably represent to the Admi- 
ralty whatever may come to their 
notice ; so that some pressure may 
be removed, or a benefit given to 
their subordinates. It is the 
privilege of their position so to 
do, and to the use of it all can 
bear testimony. 

In years gone by senior officers 
may be said to have settled their 
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own discipline. There was little 
or no uniformity. A few princi- 
ples were kept sight of generally ; 
otherwise each captain did as he 
thought best, being often both 
law-maker and law-breaker, mak- 
ingrulesand regulations for hisown 
ship, but treating all by which he 
should have been bound as waste 
paper. The offences that were 
punished varied in every ship, and 
the bluejackets had a saying, 
‘Each ship a different navy,’ that 
aptly explains the case. 

Some officers gained reputation 
by the invention of punishments 
of a class that could by no means 
be admired, as they seemed to aim 
at reducing men to a servile state ; 
flogging took place continually. 
But a little more than thirty years 
ago a change commenced, and for 
many years discipline trembled, 
and was on the verge of being lost 
altogether. Some seniors were 
clinging to the old ways when the 
days were past, and their ships 
bore within them a festering sore 
of sullen discontent. Others saw 
what was coming, and went with 
the tide—even faster than the tide. 

The revolutionary affairs of 
1848 had a great effect on naval 
discipline—some ships about that 
time having none, the men doing 
very much as they liked. The 
Russian war of 1854—continuous 
service having been introduced 
the year previous, causing much 
bad feeling—found the Royal 
Navy internally in commotion, 
the men in some cases resenting 
not being able to choose their 
ships, and going to those they 
were sent with sullen discontent. 
It was not until 1859, when a 
sudden increase of men, obtained 
by means of a bounty, brought 
into the Royal Navy all sorts 
of characters, that the disci- 
pline of the service as it is now 
commenced. It should be under- 
stood that although obedience is 
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as requisite in peace as in the old 
war at the beginning of this cen- 
tury—for in peace time only can 
war-training take place—yet offi- 
cers and men in the service have 
quite changed, and the means of 
keeping discipline that held good 
fifty years ago could not last for a 
moment now. That which would 
not have been considered severe 
then would be called cruel now ; 
what was severe then is brutal 
now ; and though the case remains 
the same, the circumstances have 
altered, and it is with present cir- 
cumstances alone we have to deal. 

In 1859 our largest fleet was 
assembled in the Mediterranean, 
under the command of Admiral 
Sir William Martin, who had 
round him a circle of excellent 
officers; and then a discipline was 
commenced, which has spread, 
gone on, and is advancing. About 
this time also ships began to get 
the boys who had passed through 
the admirable training-ships which 
had been established, and from 
then until now some fixed princi- 
ples have run right through the 
service. Admiralty orders have 
made ships very much the same ; 
the moral tone of the whole navy 
has been raised, for men of good 
character form the majority of the 
service. There is much yet to be 
done, and room for improvement ; 
yet we think day by day disci- 
pline gets better; and although 
not agreeing with the action of 
certain rules, to which we allude 
hereafter, we are quite sure no 
man is oppressed, even if some 
points in the regulations bear on 
him in what may be termed a 
bothering way, and cause him 
some irritation. 

The Royal Navy, with the ex- 
ception of such marines as are on 
shore in barracks in the United 
Kingdom, is governed by Act of 
Parliament, which Act remains 
in force until it is repealed. That 
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now in authority is the 29th and 
30th Victoria, cap. cix., 10th 
August 1866, and the preamble 
of which runs thus : 

‘Whereas it is expedient to 
amend the law relating to the 
government of the Navy, whereon, 
under the good providence of God, 
the wealth, safety, and strength 
of the kingdom chiefly depend.’ 

This statement shows that when 
in allsolemnity the navy is thought 
of, its high place as regards the 
country is acknowledged, and we 
commend the preamble to our 
countrymen’s memory. 

After saying in the usual way 
by whom it is enacted, the first 
part is ‘The Articles of War,’ 
which has to be posted up in 
some conspicuous place in every 
ship, and read publicly to every 
one on board once every three 
months. The first article is 
that relating to the public wor- 
ship of Almighty God, which is 
ordered to be according to the 
liturgy of the Church of England, 
solemnly, orderly, and reverently 
administered ; that the chaplains 
are to perform their duties dili- 
gently; and that the Lord’s Day 
be observed according to law. 
After this come the penalties for 
the following offences: miscon- 
duct in the presence ofan enemy ; 
not pursuing an enemy ; discour- 
aging the service or deserting 
post; misconduct of subordinate 
officers and men in action ; spies ; 
correspondence with an enemy ; 
neglect of duty; mutiny, with or 
without violence ; inciting others 
to mutiny ; civilians endeavouring 
to seduce officers or men from 
allegiance to her Majesty ; utter- 
ing seditious words; concealing 
traitorous designs; striking, or 
attempting to strike, a senior; 
insubordination ; quarrelling ; 
desertion ; inducing to desert ; 
entertaining a deserter ; breaking 
out of the ship ; absence without 
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leave; assisting desertion by 
civilians; civilians persuading 
officers or men to desert ; swear- 
ing and other immoralities ; 
officers cruel and oppressive to 
inferiors; suffering ships to be 
lost or hazarded ; not defending a 
convoy ; disobedience of masters 
of convoyed ships; taking on 
board goods, except under special 
circumstances ; embezzling public 
stores ; arson ; making or signing 
false musters, records, or official 
documents; misconduct in hos- 
pital ; attempting to create a dis- 
turbance on just grounds; not 
forwarding papers found in a 
prize ; taking money, &c., out of 
a prize before condemnation ; 
stripping and ill-treating prisoners 
taken in a prize; collusion with 
an enemy respecting a prize ; steal- 
ing the cargo of a prize; and 
lastly two covering clauses, stating 
that the penalty against naval dis- 
cipline not specified, and also for 
crimes against the Act, unless 
expressly specified, the punish- 
ment is to be according to the 
laws and customs used at sea. 
Then follow the offences punish- 
able by ordinary law, and when 
punishable. 

The second part of the Act 
contains the ‘ General Provisions ;’ 
the finding by a court-martial of 
intent, and of lesser offence than 
that charged ; that rebels, armed 
mutineers, and pirates are to be 
treated as enemies ; and also the 
authority to arrest offenders sub- 
ject to the Act. 

The third part contains the 
* Regulations as to Punishments,’ 
which stand as follows : 

1. Death. 

2. Penal servitude. 

3. Dismissal with disgrace from 
her Majesty’s service. 

4. Imprisonment or corporal 
punishment. 

5. Dismissal from her Majesty’s 
service. 
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6. Forfeiture of seniority as an 
officer for a specified time, or 
otherwise. 

7. Dismissal from the ship to 
which the offender belongs. 

8. Severe reprimand, or repri- 
mand. 

9. Disrating a subordinate or 
petty officer. 

10. Forfeiture of pay, &c., 
pensions, medals, decorations, and, 
in the case of a deserter, all clothes 
and effects. 

11. Such minor punishments 
as are now inflicted according to 
the custom of the navy, or from 
time to time allowed by the Ad- 
miralty. 

In these punishments each is 
inferior in degree to the one pre- 
ceding it. 

Her Majesty the Queen alone 
has power to remit the sentence 
of death, which sentence can 
only be given when four out of 
five members of the court-martial, 
and with a larger court a majority 
of two-thirds, agree; the sentence 
of death, except in case of mutiny, 
must be approved by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief abroad or the 
Admiralty at home. 

The Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty may remit any 
punishment but death; they can 
also lessen, but cannot increase. 
Penal servitude carries with it 
dismissal with disgrace, and dis- 
missal with disgrace involves the 
forfeiture of all pay, pensions, &c., 
also causing incapacity to take 
any future service under the 
Crown. Imprisonment can only 
be for two years, but during that 
time there may be periods of 
solitary confinement of not more 
than fourteen days at a time, or 
eighty-four days in each year; 
hard Jabour may be awarded, and 
during the period of imprison- 
ment there is always stoppage of 
pay, with loss of the time towards 
completion of service; petty and 
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non-commissioned officers have 
to be disrated if imprisoned. 

‘ In corporal punishment not 
more than forty-eight lashes can 
be inflicted : no officer can be sub- 
ject to it, nor can a petty or non- 
commissioned officer except in 
case of mutiny. No person can 
be tried for an offence after three 
years have elapsed since it was 
committed, or one year after his 
return to England when he has 
been away three years, provided 
he has not absconded to avoid 
apprehension. 

All the offences provided for 
in the ‘ Aiticles of War’ may be 
tried by a court-martial; but 
any of them, not capital, com- 
mitted by bluejackets or marines 
may be summarily dealt with by 
the captains of ships under such 
regulations as the Admiralty may 
issue. No penal servitude can be 
awarded except by court-martial, 
only three months’ imprisonment 
for desertion, and not more than 
forty-two days with hard labour, 
or fourteen days’ solitary confine- 
ment in a cell, for other offences ; 
and, except in cases of mutiny, 
no man can be flogged until his 
offence has been inquired into by 
one or more officers of the ship, 
and their opinion of his guilt or 
innocence recorded; it is also 
enacted what ‘time’ a subordinate 
officer may lose. 

The fourth part of the Act 
relates to ‘ Courts-Martial,’ their 
constitution and proceedings. 

The fifth part of the Act relates 
to ‘Penal Servitude and Prisons,’ 
giving authority to the Admiralty 
to arrange about prison accom- 
modation, also to governors and 
gaolers of prisons for the recep- 
tion and conduct of prisoners. 

The sixth part of the Act con- 
tains the ‘Supplemental Pro- 
visions ; states the Act is to be 
called ‘The Naval Discipline 
Act, 1866,’ and when it is to 
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commence ; that every person in 
or belonging to her Majesty’s 
Navy, and borne on the books of 
one of her Majesty’s ships in 
commission, is subject to it; and 
also that all other persons made 
liable to it shall be triable and 
punishable under its provisions. 
Her Majesty’s land forces when em- 
barked in her Majesty’s ships are 
subject to the Act under Orders 
in Council; and all other persons 
ordered to be received, or being 
passengers, on board her Majesty’s 
ships are deemed to be persons 
under the Act, as the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty may 
regulate. 

Certain articles lay down how 
in cases of hired vessels the Act 
is to apply ; also if a ship is lost, 
or the crew taken prisoners. 
Until a court-martial has inquired 
into the loss the ship is deemed 
to be in commission for the pur- 
poses of the Act—meaning that 
the Act is binding on the crew 
until released. Officers and crew of 
a ship lost may be tried by one or 
separate courts-martial. Should 
there be an offence after the 
wreck or loss there must be a 
separate court ; in case where no 
blame is attached for wreck or 
loss, officers and crew receive 
their pay until discharged or 
removed. 

A senior officer of any two or 
more ships may arrange for the 
disposal of his officers and crew 
amongst other ships under his 
command. 

By the Act bluejackets and 
marines cannot be arrested for 
debt, unless the debt was con- 
tracted before the debtor joined 
her Majesty’s service ; and should 
any be arrested, on its being 
shown on oath the debt was con- 
tracted while serving, the man is 
immediately to be discharged. 

The seventh part of the Act 
contains the ‘Saving Clause,’ by 
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which offenders could be tried 
under the repealed laws, if the 
offence had heen committed before 
the Act came into force ; also that 
nothing in the Act shall take 
away the prerogative ofthe Crown, 
or the rights or powers of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty ; nor does it supersede the 
authority of the civil power in 
cases of offences which can be 
punished by the common or 
statute law; nor does it prevent 
any person from being tried and 
punished in respect of any offence 
otherwise than under the Act. 

The marines while serving on 
shore, when not borne on the 
books of one of her Majesty's 
ships, are governed by the Marine 
Mutiny Bill, which is the same as 
the Mutiny Bill, and has to be 
passed yearly. 

The whole government of the 
Royal Navy is contained in the 
Naval Discipline Act, 1866 ; the 
court-martial being the great tri- 
bunal, its finding final, the sen- 
tence taking effect from the mo- 
ment it is read; though the 
Admiralty may remit portions of 
severe and quash illegal sentences. 
But in the every-day life of the 
ships the ‘summary punishments,’ 
which the Act empowers the Ad- 
miralty to issue from time to time, 
are the means by which order is 
maintained. 

The ‘summary punishments’ 
may be regarded as ruling the 
police-courts, of which every ship 
has two: the inferior, where the 
commander or senior lieutenant 
is the magistrate ; and the supe- 
rior, over which the captain sits as 
magistrate. Carrying out this idea, 
the court-martial, with its assem- 
blage of at least three ships, and 
all its pomp and formality, may 
be compared to an assize. 

The summary punishments now 
in force are thus divided : 

1. Discharge with disgrace. 
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2. Discharge as objectionable. 

3. Corporal punishment. Not 
to exceed forty-eight lashes. 

4. Imprisonment for desertion. 
Not to exceed three calendar 
months. 

5. Imprisonment for other of- 
fences, Not to exceed forty-two 
days. 

6. Disrating, or reduction to 
the ranks. 

7. Deprivation of good-conduct 
badges and of good-conduct 
medals. 

8. Reduction to second class for 
conduct. 

9. Solitary confinement in a 
cell or under a canvas screen on 
board. Not to exceed fourteen 
days. 

10. (a) Grog to be stopped ; 
eat meals under sentry’s charge ; 
after half an hour to dinner to 
stand for the remainder of the 
dinner-time on the leeside of the 
quarter-deck; extra work in watch 
below ; to be deprived of smoking, 
and to be under the sentry’s 
charge during smoking hours. If 
in harbour, or an idler (i.e. day- 
duty man) at sea, to stand on the 
leeside of the quarter-deck from 
8tol0 p.m. Not to exceed four- 
teen days. 

(6) Grog to be stopped ; after 
half an hour to dinner to stand 
for the remainder of the dinner- 
time on the leeside of the quarter- 
deck. Not to exceed seven days. 

11. Stoppage of leave. Not to 
exceed three months. 

12. Deductions from pay for 
leave-breaking and for unfitness 
for duty from drinking. 

13. Reduction to a lower class 
for leave. 

14. Stoppage of grog. Never 
to exceed thirty days, except for 
habitual drunkenness, 

15. Carrying hammock or bag. 
Not to exceed one hour a day for 
three days. 

16. Reprimand by the captain. 
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17. Extra lee-wheel, or to 
stand on the leeside of the quarter- 
deck, after taking proper turn of 
duty at the wheel, look-out, &c. 
Not to exceed two hours, nor to 
extend beyond the period of the 
watch. 

18. For marines only. Extra 
guard. Not to exceed seven days. 

19. For boys only. Birching 
on the bare breech. Not to exceed 
twenty-four cuts or blows. 

20. For boys only. Caning on 
the breech with clothes on. Not 
to exceed twelve cuts or blows 
with an ordinary cane. 

Each of these punishments is 
less in degree than the one pre- 
ceding, and they can be cumula- 
tive. Nos. 1, 2,11, and 12 can 
be awarded to every one; No. 3 
cannot be awarded to petty or 
non-commissioned officers, leading 
seamen, or men in the first class 
for conduct, except for mutiny. 
Petty and non-commissioned offi- 
cers for desertion can be im- 
prisoned the same as others, 
though exempt from No. 5; but 
leading seamen and men in the 
first class for conduct can be 
awarded it on being reduced to 
the second class for conduct. Chief 
petty officers are exempt from No. 
8; but all others can be reduced 
to the second class for conduct on 
being disrated. No petty or non- 
commissioned officer can be con- 
fined in a cell or awarded No. 10 
or 17, but men in the first class 
for conduct can be so punished ; 
only men in the second class for 
conduct. All ordinary seamen and 
boys can be awarded No. 15. 

Flogging is so hedged in with 
restrictions that, except in cases 
of mutiny, it may be said to be 
in abeyance. Practically, only 
men in the second class for con- 
duct are within its grasp, and they 
only for one other offence be- 
sides mutiny, ‘ using or offering 
violence to a superior officer ; but 
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from the isolated position of a 
msn-of-war when at sea, or alone 
in some distant place, and con- 
sidering the fact that service in a 
sea-going ship of the Royal Navy 
is under all circumstances that of 
war service—for declaration of war 
makes no difference to that of 
profound peace—it is absolutely 
necessary to have such a punish- 
ment to fall back on, otherwise 
the worst characters would come 
to the surface; and as in the 
civil state those who commit 
robbery with violence are subject 
to it, and in the army in the field 
the provost - marshal has such 
powers, there is nothing in the 
navy to make the men serving in 
it subject to peculiar severity. 
We have dealt with the reverse 
side of the medal first, because 
self-restraint has to be imposed 
on all those who serve the Crown; 
but on the face of it there are the 
indulgences granted to bluejackets 
and marines, which nowadays are 
very great, and foremost amongst 
them is ‘leave. Whenever a 
ship is in port, which may be 
broadly stated as two-thirds ofits 
time spent away from England, 
those men who have never broken 
their leave, their character being 
‘very good,’ can go on shore every 
other night, even until the night 
before sailing. The leave -list 
is divided into four classes, viz. 
1. special leave; 2. privilege 
leave; 3. general leave; and 
4. habitual leave-breakers. The 
first-class special-leave men are 
those well-behaved men who al- 
ways return to time and fit for 
duty. Chief petty officers are 
always in this class, but others 
not necessarily so; they go on 
shore, whenever the service will 
admit of it, the night which it will 
not be their turn to clean the ship 
in the morning, leaving the ship 
about six P.M., often earlier, and 
returning that night about ten 
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P.M., or the next morning about 
six A.M., as circumstances allow. 
Should one of these men not come 
off to the time ordered, in other 
words, ‘ break his leave,’ he is 
reduced to the privileged leave- 
list, and for six months must 
come off to his leave before being 
restored to the special leave-list. 
Again, at the end of each six 
months, if a man’s conduct hap- 
pens to be recorded ‘good,’ he has 
to go to the privileged leave-list 
until his conduct is recorded ‘very 
good,’ when, if there has been no 
leave-breaking in the interim, he 
may be restored to his former 
class. Should a man be taken 
out of the special list for leave- 
breaking a second time during 
three years, he must wait twelve 
months before restoration. 

Thesecond-class privileged-leave 
men consist of men of ‘good’ 
character, who generally return 
punctually. Leave is only given 
to this class when convenient— 
Thursdays and Sundays—to the 
watch not wanted the next morn- 
ing. If a privileged-leave man 
breaks his leave, or his conduct 
is noted ‘ fair,’ he is put in the 
general leave-list for six months, 
and must return punctually during 
that time and be noted as ‘ good’ 
before he can be restored. 

Thethird-class general-leave men 
consist of all the rest, except the 
habitual leave-breakers. Men re- 
corded ‘ fair,’and in the second class 
for conduct, are obliged to be in 
this class ; and as good conduct 
governs the leave, when a petty 
officer, leading seaman, or man 
with a badge has to be placed in 
the general leave-list, he is also 
disrated and loses his badge. 
General leave is given as circum- 
stances permit—perhaps twice a 
month, but always monthly, un- 
less being at sea intervenes. 

The fourth class, habitual leave- 
breakers, are those who have 
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broken their leave three times 
within nine months, or three times 
within eighteen consecutive times ; 
or any man who overstays twenty- 
four hours after being warned the 
ship is under sailing orders may 
be placed in this class, This 
class is only allowed leave when 
and where the captain may see 
fit; it must be at least once in 
three months, no man being 
allowed to be kept on board more 
than that period. If a man 
returns punctually three times 
successively within nine months 
he may be restored to the general 
leave-list ; and thisis much to be 
desired, for, as a rule, captains 
only see fit to allow a habitual 
leave-breaker on shore when no 
one else belonging to the ship is 
there, so that he finds himself 
alone and without companion- 
ship. 

As leave is granted on all pos- 
sible occasions, and as much of it 
as can is given, so for leave- 
breaking, leaving a boat when on 
duty, being unfit for duty after 
leave, or breaking out of the ship, 
there are maximum deductions 
and stoppage of leave, besides the 
above reductions to a lower class, 
which are laid down to be awarded 
at the discretion of the captain. 
For habitual leave-breakers, and 
men who have twice broken their 
leave within twelve months, the 
maximum deduction is impera- 
tive. 

As the boys are not classed for 
conduct, so they are not classed 
for leave, and may not sleep out 
of the ship, being given leave for 
an afternoon, according to circum- 
stances, many officers taking care 
never to let them go when ‘general 
leave’ is given. 

Various instructions are issued 
from time to time by the Admi- 
ralty as asupplement tothe Queen’s 
Regulations and Admiralty In- 
structions, a book issued under an 
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Order in Council. These instruc- 
tions have up to a certain date 
been embodied as ‘addenda,’ and 
when issued simply appear as 
‘ circulars.’ 

These regulations, instructions, 
addenda, and circulars are for the 
guidance of officers ; the ranks in 
the navy are given, and pre- 
cedence of command. Also the 
ceremonies to be observed. Each 
rank has a section as to its con- 
duct and duties; and there is a 
long chapter on discipline, in 
which captains are directed to be 
very careful as to the promotion 
of men, and also in giving both 
officers and men their certificates. 

The promotion of men takes 
place by merit. The first three 
steps have to be gained by reach- 
ing a certain standard of efficiency. 
Boys are examined as to their fit- 
ness for ordinary seaman at the 
age of eighteen, and are then 
made either first or second class or- 
dinary seaman ; they can then be 
examined for able seaman, passing, 
and being so rated, or A.B., as it 
is put on the ship’s books when 
proficient. After that they are 
examined for the position of lead- 
ing seaman, but cannot be so 
rated unless there are vacancies 
in the complement, From leading 
seaman they are advanced to se- 
cond-class petty officers, as they 
haveshown themselves likely to be 
useful petty officers and vacancies 
occur; and in the same way they 
are advanced to first-class petty 
officers, and also to chief petty 
officers. After passing for leading 
seaman a man’s conduct has much 
to do with his advancement ; be- 
fore that it rests only on his abili- 
ties. A badly-conducted man 
can become an A.B., and pass for 
a leading seaman; but however 
good his abilities, he would never 
find himself a leading seaman un- 
til he had established good con- 
duct as his future réle. 
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Boys, on being rated first or 
second class ordinary seaman, are 
classed for conduct and leave. If 
they have not merited ‘ good’ they 
are placed in the second class for 
conduct and general leave-list, and 
can only be raised to the first class 
for conduct on passing through six 
months without an entry against 
them in the defaulters’ book. 
Men may be reduced to the second 
class for conduct as a punishment ; 
or if recorded two consecutive six 
months as ‘fair’ in the ‘ Record 
of Conduct Book.” These classes 
for conduct and for leave are 
noted on each man’s certificate 
when he leaves a ship; and as they 
operate on his treatment as an 
offender in another ship and his 
pension in the future, the filling 
up of certificates is not a thing to 
be lightly done, but requires care- 
ful consideration and discrimin- 
ation, in order that a really bad 
man may receive his deserts and 
be known, and one who has com- 
mitted an accidental fault is not 
branded as wholly irreclaimable. 

The ‘ Record of Conduct Book’ 
is filled up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year, 
the man’s conduct being noted; 
and on the 3lst December there 
is also a column for his character, 
which is copied on to his certifi- 
cate. There is a distinction be- 
tween conduct and character. 
Many men will conduct them- 
selves well and merit ‘ good,’ but 
their character may only be ‘ fair,’ 
and vice versd. Many circum- 
stances may cause a man to con- 
duct himself navally bad for a 
time, who is really a decent and 
respectable character, though there 
are some naval offences which 
will only be committed by a man 
whose character is bad. This 


distinction between character and 
conduct is, we believe, a mistake, 
and one which the men will 
never understand ; nor are we sur- 

















prised at it, for there are many 
officers who never realise it, and 
always record both in the book 
and on certificates—conduct. As 
all men’s characters vary, w6 
believe that conduct would be 
much the safer and surer test, 
resting as it does more on fact 
than opinion—namely, what 
offences the man has committed 
—and also as being what the 
men best understand. We hold 
character should disappear from 
all record ; for character is a per- 
sonal thing, and the more we 
eliminate personal opinions and 
feelings from the Royal Navy the 
sounder will be its discipline. If 
good characters can be obtained, 
all the better—everything should 
be done to help the men to be 
so; but their conduct should rule 
their lives, it being quite com- 
patible with men of bad character 
to be well disciplined, that is, to 
conduct themselves navally well ; 
for it is often remarked amongst 
naval officers, that though our 
men are undoubtedly now respect- 
able, moral, and as a rule good 
characters, they continually find 
amongst them an utter want of 
discipline, which is more fatal to 
the service of the Crown than if 
they were bad characters. 

There are substantial rewards 
open to every A.B. and those 
above him, in the shape of good- 
conduct badges, carrying with 
each badge ld. a day. To obtain 
the first badge a man must have 
served either as ordinary or A.B. for 
three years, the last two years 
being recorded as ‘ very good’ on 
his certiticate, and he must be an 
able seaman. The second badge 
is obtained after eight years’ ser- 
vice, having worn the first for the 
last two years with ‘very good’ 
character ; and the third is ob- 
tained after thirteen years’ ser- 
vice, having worn the second for 
the two last years with ‘very 
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good’ character. Should a man 
as a punishment be deprived of a 
badge, he must behave well for 
six months, having no offence re- 
corded against him, before it is 
restored ; and as he must wear a 
badge for two years immediately 
before getting another, this depri- 
vation of badges pulls on men 
with different severity, and has to 
be taken into consideration ; for 
a man who loses his first badge 
after five years’ service and one 
who loses it after seven years’ 
suffer differently. The former 
can regain his badge and have his 
second at eight years’ service ; but 
the latter at the best cannot get 
the second badge until after nine 
and a half years’ service ; and yet 
the punishments when awarded 
would look the same, and there- 
fore just. It is these things, 
which often seem right at the 
time, but long after the events 
are found by the intricacies of the 
regulations to press hard, that 
cause much of the discontent—we 
may say dislike—that we fear a 
large body of men-of-war’s men 
bear to the naval service. 

There is also the subject of 
‘long service and good-conduct 
medals and gratuities.’ For a man 
to obtain these some one invented 
the word ‘ exemplary,’ which has 
caused, and will always cause, di- 
versity of opinion as to whom it 
should be used. Can a boy or lad be 
an ‘exemplary’ character? or should 
it only be given to those who lead 
as examples of respectability, 
manner, and conduct? Is any 
one who never has an offence 
recorded against him an ‘ exem- 
plary’ character? And what of- 
fences may be passed over as not 
affecting a man’s title to ‘exem- 
plary’? are questions asked over 
and over again since the word has 
been introduced. The word ‘ex- 
emplary’ has all to do with a man’s 
character ; and as no one’s conduct 
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can be better than ‘very good,’ 
we look on it as superfluous, and 
as having arisen out of a striving 
after an ultra-respectability, which, 
worthy and desirable in itself, 
should not be made paramount in 
a disciplined service. The men 
who bear the burden and heat of 
the day, the seamen and petty 
officers, get so shut out from the 
reward it carries with it: some 
trivial forgetfulness in their ‘ part 
of the ship,’ something wrong 
aloft, will in many cases prevent 
a man at the end of the year being 
awarded ‘exemplary.’ We be- 
lieve it will be found that the 
mass of men-awarded that charac- 
ter are the people who are below 
always,—the stewards, servants, 
bandsmen, artisans, and suchlike ; 
very well-behaved men without 
doubt, but the regulations for 
whose rewards should not run 
side by side with the bluejackets 
and marines. 

The character of ‘exemplary’ is 
not to be given for the year a part 
of which a man is in the second 
class for conduct, or disrated, 
deprived of badge or good-conduct 
medal, confined in the cells, im- 
prisoned by the civil power, or 
placed below the privileged leave- 
list. It may be added, no man 
would have his conduct called 
‘very good’ for the year during 
which any of the above occurred. 

Ten years of continuous ‘ exem- 
plary’ character will entitle a man 
to a medal, and fifteen years of con- 
tinuous ‘exemplary’ character to a 
gratuity, provided he has never, 
during the whole of his previous 
service in time reckoning for pen- 
sion, deserted, or been inthe second 
class for conduct, or imprisoned 
by the civil power or otherwise, 
or been awarded a character in- 
ferior to ‘ very good,’ except one 
year of ‘good’ in his first five 
years of time reckoning for pen- 
sion; anda man who in his early 
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years committed himself can ob- 
tain the medal without gratuity 
on completing fifteen years’ con- 
tinuous exemplary character, pro- 
vided his conduct was never so 
bad as to be recorded ‘bad’ or ‘in- 
different.’ 

Should a man who wears a 
good-conduct medal be deprived 
of a good-conduct badge, it is left 
to the discretion of the captain 
whether he also retains or loses 
the medal ; but if allowed to keep 
the medal, he may not wear it 
until he regains the badge; should 
he not obtain the badge for twelve 
months, at the end of that time 
the medal is forfeited. Notices to 
these effects of suspension or for- 
feiture of medals are to be made 
on the certificates. On behalf of 
the men who had been serving for 
years when the word ‘ exemplary’ 
was. introduced, it is laid down 
that the term ‘very good’ is to 
be considered in the retrospect as 
standing for the new word. 

The bluejackets and marines 
in the Royal Navy are therefore 
allowed to go on shore as often as 
possible, receive good -conduct 
badges and promotions when they 
conduct themselves well, and for 
continuous good conduct medals 
and gratuities. On the other 
hand, the restrictions on them are 
great, both rewards and restrictions 
being so bound up with orders 
and regulations, that the intrica- 
cies are difficult to unravel, and 
require the acumen of a lawyer 
to understand. We fear in many 
cases the men find that slight 
accidents of conduct often bear 
on them in after life more heavily 
than they expected, and we would 
urge that whatever movement 
takes place to enforce discipline 
should aim at simplicity. 

The discipline of the Royal 
Navy is no unimportant matter, 
and to know how to maintain 
true discipline is one of the most 
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difficult things officers have to do. 
Some are never able todo it. To 
a few it comes instinctively ; but, 
strange to say, this most difficult 
work in a naval officer's life is 
what he is never taught, beyond 
what can be gathered from the 
Admiralty instructions on the sub- 
ject, which, we fear, are not read 
until late in life. It may, how- 
ever, bean officer's lot toserve with 
captains who have the ability to 
maintain true discipline, and he 
may remember the precepts laid 
down. On the other hand, he 
may not notice the many little 
things that a good disciplinarian 
will rule, or he may when serving 
with such a one have been too 
young to realise what was done. 
Again, an officer may never serve 
with those who know anything 
about the subject; and yet a time 
comes in every naval officer’s life 
when he finds himself in a re- 
sponsible position, the discipline 
of some ship being mainly depen- 
dent on him. If he happens to 
have the perception of what is 
wanted, he may work it out; if 
not, all goes smoothly for a time, 
but at some critical moment there 
is a breakdown, and his career 
is practically over. For an officer 
who is unable to maintain disci- 
pline should never be allowed to 
rise in his profession. 

In conclusion, we would point 
out that there is in the Royal 
Navy a large body of excellently 
behaved men, though, as a distin- 
guished naval officer pointed out 
some years ago to his brother 
officers, good behaviour did not 
mean good discipline, and that as 
the men had been found intelli- 
gent, respectable, sober, and moral, 
many were satisfied, and quoted 
these qualities as signs of their 
discipline ; whereas it was these 
very qualities which made them 
self-satisfied, and caused them to 
be always resenting whatever 
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orders they did not like—in fact, 
badly disciplined. We fear as 
the men have become better 
morally, so have they been more 
difficult to discipline ; for in our 
free country public opinion rules 
the inner life of all, and within 
certain lines the Royal Navy 
must be looked on as a school 
whose members have of their own 
free will devoted their lives to 
the public good, to carry out 
which self has to be subordi- 
nated. Therefore we trust all 
complaints from those in the 
Royal Navy will be received with 
much caution, and the cases in- 
quired into on broad grounds 
generally before an opinion is 
formed—looking carefully into 
their inner life, remembering it is 
better one individual should suffer 
for the State, than that the State 
service should receive a weaken- 
ing blow. Officers and men in 
the Royal Navy should under- 
stand they have much to bear 
personally, freedom of speech 
being curtailed ; but that, though 
all trivial troubles will not be 
listened to, when they feel hardly 
pressed it is their own seniors 
who enjoy the privilege, having 
the power and the will, to lessen 
evils ; and if no redress from the 
head of the service can be obtain- 
ed, they must then bear the evil, 
feeling sure that there are con- 
siderations which prevent its being 
lightened. There can be no great- 
er pride to a man than to feel he 
is soundly disciplined. To gain 
this end for all—helping those in 
the Royal Navy to bear their lot 
contentedly—we hope to see its 
rules and regulations become more 
simple and less difficult to under- 
stand, as well as measures taken 
whereby officers may receive bet- 
ter instruction in discipline, that 
most necessary part of their pro- 
fession. 
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CLUB CAMEOS. 
The Cluby . 
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During the last generation a great 
domestic revolution has been 
gradually taking place, which 
promises to effect no unimportant 
changes in the constitution of 
English social life in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 
As a people, we have been so long 
accustomed to pique ourselves up- 
on the strength of our domestic 
affections, upon our more solid 
characteristics, and upon our de- 
votion to the attractions of our 
own fireside, that in spite of cir- 
cumstances somewhat calculated 
to dispel this national belief, we 
still wrap ourselves in our superior 
virtue, and congratulate ourselves 
that we are not as our neighbour. 
We still vaunt the sanctity of an 
English home, and, with a sneer at 
the freedom of continental habits, 
pronounce the word to be untrans- 
latable. We still view with pity 
the benighted ‘foreigner,’ who, 
ignorant of the fascinations of a 
pure, a bright, and a cultivated 
home-life, prefers in their stead 
the gossip of his café or the whist 
of his cercle, and think if he but 
crossed the Channel and studied 
our manners and customs how 
valuable might be the lessons he 
would receive. Here, in our re- 
spectable country he would see 
the home, that word for which his 
language has no equivalent, tak- 
ing the place of external dissipa- 
tion, and the household gods so 
warmly worshipped, that it would 
be deemed inconoclasm of the 
most ruthless character to depose 
them from the pinnacles on which 
they are set. Ah, happy England! 


where your houses are so well 
built that your citizens are never 
tempted to quit them; where 
thoughtful servants attend to your 
every order, and give a dignity to 
the office of service ; where your 
young women are so prudently 
reared that the most perfect house- 
discipline inevitably follows in 
the wake of marriage ; where your 
young men, unselfish and indus- 
trious, are content to begin as 
their fathers before them began, 
and to wait till success has at- 
tended their labours before ex- 
changing a severe economy for a 
graceful extravagance, and where 
all is nobleness of purpose, im- 
provement of mind, and modesty 
of conduct. Ah, thrice happy 
country! What need for a Uto- 
pia so long as she exists ! 

Iam afraid, however, that there 
is something unsound in this pean 
of self-praise. It requires only 
the slightest amount of national 
introspection to find that we are 
not so different from our neigh- 
bour. Boast as we may of our 
superior tone of morality, the 
difference is but slight between 
London and Paris, London and 
Vienna, or London and St. Peters- 
burg. With us secrecy and 
modern honour are now synony- 
mous terms—‘ Do what you like, 
but be not found out,’ is our 
maxim—and we conceal much 
which our neighbours expose. 
Thus we are more discreet ; but 
discretion is not morality. We 
may vaunt our love of home-life 
as we please, but there are very 
strong indications that such love 


















is fast loosening its hold upon us, 
Great wealth, a long peace, the 
popular position occupied by trade, 
the rapid removal of the social 
barriers that used formerly to 
exist, have all succeeded in bring- 
ing us to the not very enviable 
condition described by Words- 
worth : 


‘Our life is only dressed 
For show: mean handiwork of craftsman, 
cook, 
Or groom! We must run glittering like 
a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
No grandeur now, in nature or in book, 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry; and these we adore : 
Plain living and high thinking are no 
more,’ 


But of all the circumstances 
that are tending to cause English 
life to enter upon a new phase of 
existence, none is more powerful 
or more insidious than the estab- 
lishment of the modern club. 
Fifty years ago it was the excep- 
tion for a man to belong toaclub, 
The fact of club-membership then 
implied some social position or 
distinction on the part of the 
individual. White’s, Brooks’s, Boo- 
dles’s, and a few other establish- 
ments, constituted the palaces in 
Clubland, and to obtain the entrée 
was a matter of no little difficulty. 
A man of humble birth, or one un- 
known to the committee, would 
have been sure of being blackhall- 
ed. Clubs were then filled by those 
who belonged either to the same 
political party or the same fashion- 
able coterie, the members of which 
were all known more or less to 
each other. The Tory patrician 
entered himself at White’s; the 
Whig politician of good blood was 
a member of Brooks's ; the coun- 
try gentleman put his name down 
at Boodles’s; the distinguished 
lawyer, divine, orman of letters, be- 
came a member of the Atheneum; 
the soldier who was a field officer 
crossed over to the United Ser- 
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vice; whilst the roué, the rake, 
and the dandy punted at Crock- 
ford’s. Save asa house of reunion, 
in which to write letters and to 
play high, a club in the past was 
of little service to its members. 
A club was then an exclusive 
circle, not a restaurant. Men 
visited it, they did not live in it. 
But now, owing to the deve- 
lopment of the wealth of the 
country, the spread of education, 
and the easier condition of the 
community generally, a great 
change has taken place in the 
kingdom of Clubland. When the 
advantages of that codperative 
system, based upon debentures 
and supported by entrance fees 
and annual subscriptions, which 
we call club-life, became to be 
more fully appreciated, it was 
found that the demand exceeded 
the supply. In all the old-fashion- 
ed clubs the books were so crowd- 
ed with names, that almost half a 
generation had to elapse before a 
candidate stood his chance of elec- 
tion. The only solution of the 
difficulty was to found new clubs. 
One by one, as years rolled on, 
the little shops in Pall Mall and 
St. James’s-street were demolished, 
and on their ruins rose stately 
edifices such as Venice in her 
palmiest days would not have 
been ashamed of owning. New 
political clubs, new professional 
clubs, new social clubs, sprang 
into existence, till what was a 
luxury in the reign of George IV. 
is now a comparative necessity. 
Except at one or two establish- 
ments, which have always been 
reserved for those of recognised 
position, no man, provided he 
does not commit the unpardon- 
able sin of keeping a shop (but as 
many warehouses as you please), 
and there be nothing known 
against his character, need des- 
pair of being a recipient of club 
favours. If he be blackballed at 
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one institution, there is little to 
prevent him from putting his 
name up at another. His father 
before him had but a -limited 
choice ; whereas he, the son, can 
try his chance at several. Is he 
a Tory, but his blood not blue 
enough for White’s—the father 
of the club system—he can still 
seek admission into the Carlton, 
the Junior Carlton, the Conserva- 
tive, or St. Stephen’s. Is he a 
middle-class Whig, and fearful of 
being ‘pilled’ at Brooks’s, what 
is to prevent him entering his 
name at the Reform or the Devon- 
shire? Does he belong to one of 
her Majesty's services, his choice 
is embarrassing, for the list of 
naval and military clubs has re- 
cently been largely swelled. Still, 
what with the two United Service 
Clubs, the Army and Navy—more 
popularly known as the ‘ Rag’— 
the Naval and Military, and the 
East Indian United Service Club, 
‘an officer and a gentleman’ ought 
to have little difficulty in getting 
quarters at one or other of these 
establishments. The officers in 
the Household Troops, however, 
make a coterie of their own at the 
Guards’ Club. For the University 
man who hails from classical Ox- 
ford or mathematical Cambridge 
(Dublin, Durham, and the like 
need not apply), there is the 
choice between the University 
Club, the Oxford and Cambridge, 
or the New University Club. 
For the distinguished divine or 
lawyer, savant or man of letters, 
there is the Atheneum ; whilst for 
the actor, the literary man, and 
the man about town, the Garrick 
opens its hospitable doors. To 
him who does not wish to bind 
himself to any political party, 
but seeks a cercle of a purely 
social character, there are the 
Travellers’, Boodles’s, Arthur’s, 
St. James’s, the Windham, the 
Union; and for Anglo-Indians 


the Oriental, of curry celebrity. 
The Marlborough is for the friends 
of the Prince of Wales. The 
Park, the Badminton, and the 
Turf are the favourite haunts of 
the man of pleasure. The Port- 
land is sacred to whist. In addi- 
tion to-.this tolerably full list, 
there are a number of other clubs 
less well known, where the sub- 
scriptions are lower, and where 
the rights of membership can be 
claimed without any delay. At 
the accession of George IV. there 
were but some half-dozen clubs ; 
there are now close upon a hun- 
dred. 

It is impossible that this in- 
crease in the club-system should 
have attained to its present height 
without affecting the current of 
English life, and altering the 
course ofits stream. A brief com- 
parison between the past and the 
present wili show the nature of 
the change that has taken place. 
In former days, when Pall Mall 
and St. James’s-street were crowd- 
ed with the shops of tailors and 
of bootmakers, instead of the mag- 
nificent palaces that now occupy 
their site, men led a very different 
life from that now in vogue. A 
buck, a macaroni, a Corinthian— 
the ‘swell’ of the past—lounged 
into his club to write a letter or 
to take a hand at whist, and con- 
sidered such an institution as an 
indispensable adjunct to the cha- 
racter of a man of fashion—as 
necessary as a knowledge of 
French, or to be a connoisseur of 
china or of old fiddles. But to the 
ordinary man, born in the ranks 
of the middle class, who had to 
look to a profession for his liveli- 
hood, a club was out of the ques- 
tion. The young man reading 
for the bar, the younger son in a 
government office,or the merchant’s 
son in his father’s counting-house, 
had to content himself with 
tastes and habits in accordance 














with his income. He lived in 
modest lodgings or in chambers on 
the third floor of one of the Inns 
of Court. He dined off the joint 
at a tavern in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden, and it was 
with him a red-letter day when he 
ordered a pint of wine. When he 
went to the play he patronised 
the pit, and even on such occasions 
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took advantage of the system of 
half-price. He seldom entered 
society, partly because it was ex- 
pensive, and partly because he 
was not frequently invited. When 
he lounged down Bond-street or 
walked in the Park, he considered 
himself a dandy of the first water, 
and the anxiety he evinced as to 
his dress, and the extreme hauteur 











of his swagger, plainly proved 
that his promenade was an event 
not to be lightly considered, nor 
one of frequent occurrence. If he 
was a sensible fellow he worked 
hard at his profession, and looked 
forward to the day when he could 
complete his modest career by 
matrimony. Solitary lodgings, 
tavern dinners, an absence of com- 
fort, there was little in his life 
to make celibacy desirable, and 
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marriage was the haven for which 
he steered his bark. Thus, as 
soon as his income justified him 
in taking that important step, he 
married. If the parish registers 
of the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century be examined, it 
will be found that more than two- 
thirds of the marriages that then 
took place were entered into before 
the bridegroom had reached thirty. 
This is a fact which should not 
8 
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be lost sight of by the social his- 
torian. 

But if we turn from the past 
to the present how different is the 
picture! The continued prosperity 
of the country in spite of the in- 
crease in the cost of living has 
greatly benefited every class in 
the community. The lower orders 
receive higher wages and are bet- 
ter off than their fathers, whilst 
the incomes of professional people 
have more than doubled them- 
selves. The introduction ofapluto- 
cracy among the aristocracy. and 
the acreocracy, though it has 
tended somewhat to vulgarise our 
social institutions, has succeeded 
in developing a rate of expendi- 
ture which formerly did not exist. 
Money easily made is lavishly 
spent. Never was there a time 
in our history when heavier rents 
were demanded by the house- 
agents, higher prices by the horse- 
dealers, more exorbitant sums 
by carriage - builders, milliners, 
breeders of stock, jewellers, tailors, 
by everybody in short who minis- 
ters to the wants and luxuries of 
man. Since wealth enjoys now 
the power and advantages formerly 
possessed by high rank and high 
intellect, display has assumed the 
position ofa social force. We give 
better dinners, ride better horses, 
live in better houses, drive about 
in better carriages, yet all not so 
much for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment of excellence, as for the ex- 
hibition of the pride of rivalry. 

The consequence of this ple- 
thora of wealth has been to create 
throughout the community ficti- 
tious and artificial tastes. The 
customs and fashions of our fathers 
have been deemed capable of im- 
provement. Quarters that had 
once been fashionable have been 
gradually deserted. The glory of 
Bloomsbury and Baker-street has 
departed, and Belgravia, where, 
amid its swamps at the beginning 
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of the century, men shot snipe, 
and South Kensington, once noted 
for its market-gardens, are now 
the districts favoured by the great 
world, and by those who wish to 
be thought within its circle. The 
old taverns of the Strand and 
Fleet-street and the neighbouring 
regions have given place to joint- 
stock hotels, where everything, 
including the wines, is brand new. 
The dinner-hour has become later 
and later, till to ‘dine in hall’ is 
like dining in the middle of the 
day. The young lawyers and 
students having found no advan- 
tage in living near their Inns, 
but, on the contrary, that they 
are far removed from the scenes 
of social dissipation, migrate to 
the west, quitting Lincoln’s Inn, 
the Temple, and Gray’s Inn, for 
the dingy back streets in the 
vicinity of St. James’s. The long 
peace had caused the army to be 
dull, so that men as soon as they 
obtained their companies retired 
as a rule from the service, Thus 
it was, what with a large popula- 
tion of idlers, and an increasing 
luxury all around, that the advan- 
tages of the club system began to 
be seriously considered. Men 
wished to have comfort with- 
out extravagance, and attendance 
without responsibility. It was 
known that the clubs that had 
come into existence at the acces- 
sion of George IV. were in the 
most flourishing condition, and 
that their members had all the 
advantages of an exquisitely ap- 
pointed house without the ex- 
pense and trouble of proprietor- 
ship. One by one, as it became 
more and more difficult to be 
admitted into the older establish- 
ments, new clubs sprang up, and 
lave continued springing up, till 
now Clubland, from an exclusive 
and limited territory, has deve- 
loped into an extensive and dense- 
ly populated domain, offering hos- 

















pitality to all who have the 
slightest claim to that somewhat 
elastic title of ‘gentleman.’ 

With the establishment of the 
club-system a great revolution 
has taken place in the domestic 
life of men, and especially of 
young men. Married men, ac- 
customed to the refined and 
luxurious mode of existence in a 
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club, endeavour, so far as their 
means will permit, to reproduce 
its elegance and perfections within 
their own homes. They send 
their cooks to have a fortnight’s 
training under the eye of the 
superb clubches ; in their appoint- 
ments of the table they imitate 
the club ; their wine-merchant is 
often one of the fraternity who 
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supplies the club; and to say 
‘they could not dine better at 
the club’ is to confer the highest 
praise upon one’s domestic ar- 
rangements. It was in the year 
1850 that the club-system became 
popular, and that the club, from 
being a lounge, developed into a 
home. Let an elderly man hark 
back in his memory, and compare 
the dinners to which he was in- 
vited before the Crimean War, 





and those to which he is now 
asked, and he will find that the 
superiority of the one over the other 
is due not a little to the host 
having been educated by his club. 

But it is in the life of the 
bachelor that the introduction of 
clubs has caused the greatest 
change. The solitary lodgings 
and the tavern dinners have been 
relegated to the limbo of the 
past. All that is now needed is 
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a bedroom, for the club provides 
the bachelor with the rest of his 
wants. It matters little in what 
dingy street or squalid quarter a 
man lodges, for the club is the 
address, and society inquires no 
further. He need not purchase 
an envelope or a sheet of note- 
paper throughout the year, for 
the club provides him with all 
the stationery he can possibly 
require. There is no occasion for 
him to buy a book, a magazine, 
or a newspaper, for in his club he 
will find a library such as few 
private houses can furnish, and in 
the morning-room every news- 
paper and weekly review that has 
a respectable circulation. Does 
he wish to practise economy with- 
out privation, where can he dine 
better and cheaper than at his 
club? If, on the other hand, his 
tastes are those of a gourmet, and 
his income permits him, where 
can he better satisfy the cravings 
of a cultivated epicureanism ? 
Both to the social Dives and the 
social Lazarus the club is a boon, 
The poor man enjoys life without 
the discomforts that ordinarily 
attend upon poverty, whilst the 
rich man receives to the full the 
value of his money. 

To that large class which is 
neither rich nor poor, the club is 
a most cherished haunt. A young 
man on some four or five hundred 
a year enjoys advantages at his 
club which only the wealthiest 
outside can command. For an 
annual subscription, after having 
paid his entrance fee, of some 
eight or ten guineas a year, he 
finds himself part owner of a most 
splendid town house, where the 
tax-collector never intrudes, where 
repairs and dilapidations never 
concern him, where attentive ser- 
vants wait upon his every order, 
where everything provided is of 
the very best, for it is worth the 
contractor’s while to give satis- 
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faction, where retirement can be 
obtained without the depressing 
sense of solitude, and where com- 
panionship can be enjoyed with- 
out the dangers of intrusion—in 
short, a.home always well ap- 
pointed, always bright, and ready 
to cater for the simplest necessi- 
ties or the most elaborate luxuries. 

One of the most prominent 
consequences of all this perfection 
of organisation has been to render 
celibacy so desirable, that matri- 
mony, instead of being the natu- 
ral ambition of man, is now re- 
garded by many in the light of a 
sacrifice. To marry, unless onan 
income which is the exception, 
signifies the exchange of club-life, 
with its pleasant gossip, its agree- 
able luxuries, and all its disci- 
plined requirements, for the 
monotony of the domestic hearth, 
the worries of housekeeping, and 
the servitude of family restraint. 
Under the old order of things, 
when clubs were the exception, 
matrimony was regarded as the 
panacea for all the ills that bache- 
lordom was heir to, and a man 
married in order to have the com- 
panionship of a home. Whereas 
now, in that one word club, men 
find a safer substitute for the un- 
certain advantages of matrimony. 
* Why should I marry? asks the 
celibate. ‘What are the advan- 
tages that marriage will bring to 
counterbalance its disadvantages ? 
At present with my income I am 
well off, the club supplies me with 
all my wants, and my movements 
are unfettered. If I marry, I 
descend at once to be a poor man, 
with all the mortifications and 
privations of poverty. The charms 
of marriage are all very well, but 
what if they be followed by 
anxiety, by boredom, by disap- 
pointment? Such has been the 
fate of many ; why should it not 
be mine? Even in a happy mar- 
riage there must be a vast amount 
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of monotony.’ That this selfish 
and one-sided reasoning is daily 
gaining ground amongst us is 
evident from the decrease of mar- 
riages, and the increase of the 
club-system, not only in London, 
but in provincial towns. 

I know no better illustration 
of these views than my friend 
Tommy Montague. An ex-cavalry 
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officer, who was compelled to 
send in his papers from certain 
financial circumstances over which 
he had no control, the future of 
Tommy was not particularly bright. 
An allowance of 150/. a year 
granted him by a surly elder bro- 
ther, and the proceeds of his com- 
mission, could hardly be considered 
a state of affluence for a man who 

















had never made himself acquaint- 
ed with the value of money, and 
to whom self-denial was an un- 
known virtue. As fortune would 
have it, one evening, at a certain 
set of chambers in the mansion 
of the Albany, Tommy had such 
a run of luck whilst playing écarté 
with a young peer who had just 
come into his possessions that my 
lord preferred, instead of mort- 
gaging some of his acres to ob- 


tain the necessary ready money, 
to allow Montague for the rest 
of his natural life the annual sum 
of five hundred pounds, to be paid 
quarterly by his lordship’s solici- 
tors. Tommy had no objection to 
the arrangement ; and from that 
very hour up to the present time 
he has never touched a card ; he 
is one of the very few who have 
made gambling pay, and he is quite 
content. 
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On this annuity, coupled with 
his brother's allowance, and 
the interest on the money he 
received for his commission, 
Tommy leads the quiet luxurious 
life of the club-man who spends 
his all upon himself. Tommy’s 
maxim is that money spent upon 
oneself is never wasted. A garret 
in Bury-street is the only pied-d- 
terre he owns, for the club to 
him signifies lodgings, restaurant, 
country house, library, divan,—in 
fact, home and all. He hates 
sport, travelling, and society, and 
prefers the club in August and 
September to anywhere else with- 
out the club. To see him really 
wretched you must watch him 
when his beloved haunt is shut up 
for repairs, and he has either to 
go out of town or to betake him- 
self to a strange club which has 
offered him hospitality. On such 
occasions he is thoroughly miser- 
able, for it is not club-life that 
Tommy merely loves, but the life 
of his own elub. He likes to 
breakfast at the same table, to 
read the newspaper in the same 
chair at the same window, to 
write his letters at the same table, 
to study the bill of fare at the 
same accustomed stand, and to 
have his dinner served by the 
same waiter at the same corner of 
the coffee-room. He isthe strict- 
est and most monotonous of Con- 
servatives. Never was there a 
man whom it is more easy to find. 
You know the hour to a moment 
when he breakfasts, when he 
takes his ‘constitutional,’ when 
he smokes his first cigar, when he 
lunches, dines, writes his letters, 
reads, and goes through the pro- 
gramme of his thoroughly selfish 
but not uncomfortable life. He 
seldom enters society, and, with 
the exception of running down to 
Brighton or Folkestone for a fort 
night, never visite the country 
The club t& bie home, and, save 
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to take his daily stroll or to go 
to the theatre, of which he is 
very fond, he hardly stirs from its 
walls. 

He is the great critic of the 
establishment, and we all feel 
that out comfort is safe in his 
hands. “If the slightest thing goes 
wrong in the club—the ventila- 
tion imperfect, sanitary arrange- 
ments out of order, waiters in- 
attentive, books missing, news- 
papers forgotten to be taken in, 
and the like—dip goes Tommy’s 
pen in the ink, and the secretary 
is at once informed of the fact. 
At the annual meeting Tommy is 
a perfect Joseph Hume. He is 
irritatingly inquisitive as to every 
detail. of club expenditure, and 
declines to be content with the 
brief statement in the circular 
issued by the committee. He 
wants to know why there should 
be a loss on the coffee-room, why 
so much should be spent upon 
snuff, toothpicks, and stationery, 
why the bills for repairs should be 
so enormous, why the salary of 
the secretary should be raised, 
why so little is added to the sink- 
ing fund, and all the rest of it. 
Nor will he be put off with a 
smile from the chairman, or with 
a little bit of flattery from some 
of the committee. He wants to 
know the reason why ; and when 
Tommy ‘wants to know the 
reason why,’ the information he 
seeks must be lucid and complete 
before he is satisfied. 

He is the terror of the club- 
servants, and backs his bill re- 
morselessly if the joint which is 
down for eight o'clock appears 
half an hour late, or the wine- 
butler makes a mistake about the 
vintage that is ordered, or the 
waiter at his table is not perfect 
in his dutie, Tommy knows 


to a day when everything is in 
season, and woe betide the steward 


if at the earliest moment there 
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are no plovers’ eggs, no asparagus, 
no green peas, or no new potatoes ! 
He is acquainted with the price of 
every article, and instantly checks 
any attempt on the part of the 
club to overcharge its members. 
He is the great authority on club 
discipline and club etiquette ; but 
everything outside the club he 
views with supreme indifference. 
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Talk to him ofsome awful disaster, 
of some terrible commercial failure 
(provided he be not affected by it), 
of some great national loss, of the 
death of some great man, and his 
interest will hardly be excited ; 
but tell him that the excellent 
club cook has given notice, that 
a certain bin of rare wines has 
been drunk up and cannot be 
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replaced, that the hall-porter has 
broken his leg, that there has been 
a ‘row’ between certain members 
on the committee, or that Brown 
has not paid his debts of honour 
yet still persists in sitting down 
to whist, or that the member who 
steals the umbrellas has been 
caught in the act, or that Jones 
has been declared a bankrupt, an! 
what will be the action of the 
committes, and you at once find 
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him a ready and suggestive lis- 
tener. The club, the whole club, 
and nothing but the club, is 
the one creed of Captain Mon- 
tague, 

A hard selfish man, 4 ['dge de 
la gourmandise, the Caravanserai 
provides Tommy with all that he 
requires. He declines to dine out, 
because he says he gets a better 
dinner at the club for some ten of 
twelve shillings than at the best 
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houses in town; and why, he 
inquires, should he bore himself 
with dull society when he can 
have the chat and ease of the 
smoking-room? If he wants to 
be amused, he goes to the theatre ; 
if he wants to be instructed, he 
goes to the library: what has he 
to do with society? he asks with 
a sneer; he has no money, and 
he has not a pretty wife. He is 
perfectly content with the future 
before him, and as he makes his 
bed so has he no objection to lie 
upon it. In spite of shaving off 
his whiskers, cutting short his 
moustache, and freely using a 
wonderful hair-dye, Tommy is not 
the young man strangers would 
at first sight take him for. Quiet, 
comfort, good living, freedom from 
responsibility and anxiety, are the 
great desiderata of his life, ‘and, 
begad, you don’t get that by mar- 
riage !’ he remarks. Talk to him 
of the solicitude of a tender wife, 
of the charms of home, of the 
soothing power of affection during 
the feverish hours of a long sick- 
ness, and he answers, ‘O, of 
course! but I get all that from a 


nurses’ institootion; two guineas 
a week and beer-money.’ 

To convert Tommy is hopeless. 
He will never be made to see that 
he leads a purposeless selfish exist- 
ence, occupied with petty details, 
making a business of trivialities, 
and ignoring all that is great and 
noble in life. He will dine and 
chat and moon the days away til? 
the sands of the hour-glass are all 
run out, and the hearse stands 
before his lodgings to convey him 
to that great club which is open 
to us all, and from which no black 
ballsexclude—the cemetery. Then 
the blind of his room will be pull- 
ed up, somebody else will sleep 
in his little bed, there will be a 
few allusions during the next 
fortnight in the club he loved so 
well to ‘ poor Tommy,’ and then 
—well, then he will be as com- 
pletely forgotten as if he had 
never been. Yet Captain Mon- 
tague is under the impression 
that were he to quit the club it 
would at once fall to the ground. 
Such is the difference between the 
estimate we form of ourselves and 
that formed of us by other people. 
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Nor being bound to observe the 
same precision of language as if 
I were drawing up an Act of 
Parliament—and there never was 
even an Act of Parliament through 
which you could not drive a 
coach and six—lI therefore take 
the liberty of using the word 
‘walks’ in its widest sense, em- 
bracing whatever our neighbours 
call ‘promenades.’ There are 
promenades « pied, a cheval, and 
en voiture ; walks proper, rides, 
and drives. There are also pro- 
menades on the Seine, in boat 
or steamer. Moreover, there are 


promenades en mer; @ row, or a 


sail, or a steamboat excursion, on 
the sea. But as geography teaches 
that the latter are impracticable 
in the environs of Paris, our pre- 
sent trips are confined to fresh 
water and terra firma. 

While visiting large cities, at 
home or abroad, most people help 
out their ‘walks’ by means of 
cabs or their substitutes. What- 
ever be the representative of the 
vehicle ‘cab,’ it affords an easy, 
not unfrequently a lazy, way of 
‘doing’ a strange town. You 
have only to get up anywhere, 
and ask to be taken to anywhere 
else. You are spared all study 
of maps and guide-books; you 
have no need to cudgel your 
brains, or fatigue your organ of 
locality, to find your way about. 
You learn a metropolis, as some 
people learn a language, by an 
expeditious process in six lessons, 
price one guinea or thereabouts. 
Your driver is your topographical 
tutor, who ‘crams’ you, or‘ coaches’ 
you, in educational phrase, with 
Paris, Munich, Florence, or Rome. 





Unfortunately, like most royal 
roads to learning, this vicarious 
way of making acquaintance with 
a place leaves little impression 
on the memory. Lightly come, 
lightly go. It does not fix itself 
like hard-earned knowledge. Set 
a man who has travelled a long 
distance, through complex streets, 
in a strange city, in a cab, to find 
his way back again on foot, and 
the chances are that he will be 
unable to do so without assistance ; 
whereas, if he had penetrated to 
those unknown regions with the 
sole aid of a map and the exercise 
of his innate faculty of ‘ orienta- 
tion,’ or the power of finding his 
bearings, he would probably be 
able to return to his starting-point, 
without taking one wrong turn to 
the right or the left. On foot, 
you keep a sharp look-out as you 
proceed, in order not to lose your- 
self; in a cab, having no fear of 
losing yourself, you hardly keep 
any look-out at all. So much 
for the intellectual scope of the 
question. 

Do I never take a cab, then, 
on a voyage of discovery? Do I 
never indulge in the indolent 
facilities of that accessible mode 
of locomotion? In other words, 
am I fool enough to boast myself 
superior to human frailties and 
foibles? Of course I am not. 
But here the financial point of 
view forces itself upon our atten- 
tion. Cabs cost money, which it 
might be convenient to apply to 
other purposes. A day’s cabbing 
amounts to a sum; a week’s cab- 
bing comes to what would enable 
you to make a nice little trip or 
tour; and the true tourist will 
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cheerfully sacrifice his ease, in 
order to cover a greater extent of 
ground. 

In Paris a great relief to the 
legs, a gain of time, and a saving 
of the pocket, without exactly 
allowing the wits to fall quite 
asleep, are offered by the omni- 
buses—are offered ; but are sel- 
dom utilised by strangers. Indeed, 
the turning of Paris omnibuses 
to their full account is an art 
requiring practice, tact, topogra- 
phical knowledge, and business 
habits. How many (the present 
scribe included) have looked with 
longing but despairing eyes at 
omnibus after omnibus which 
passed them, proudly hoisting 
the settling label ‘ Complet,’ till 
they hopelessly took refuge in a 
cab! And yet by cleverly catch- 
ing your omnibuses, you may do 
as much promenading work with 
them for sous, as you can in cabs 
for francs. The difference is 
worth pocketing, if not for econo- 
my’s, at least for pride and plea- 
sure’s sake. In temperate and 
not rainy weather, the top of an 
omnibus is, for men, an observa- 
tory far preferable to the inside 
of any shut-up carriage whatever. 

The disappointments of pedes- 
trians in search of an omnibus in 
Paris mostly arise from their ex- 
pecting to get taken up on the 
road. They may so get taken up, 
at dull times of the year or the 
day ; but whenever there is any 
run on those vehicles, the only 
way of making sure of places is 
to go to the fountain-head or 
starting-point, where, if you find 
an omnibus full, you are certain 
that another will arrive in five 
minutes or less. Besides the 
starting-points, there are inter- 
mediate stations, where you can 
take your place and wait your 
turn. 

Here you require to know 
what line of omnibuses, starting 
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whence, will take you where you 
want togo. Having laid out your 
plans for the day, the needful in- 
formation is easily obtained, either 
from a guide-book or at your 
hotel. After a few trials you will 
soon fall into the system, until, 
perhaps, you become so smitten 
with it as to ride backwards and 
forwards, and round and round, 
for the sake of taking the air at 
so cheap a rate. 

The course of each individual's 
movements per omnibus must of 
course be guided by the spot in 
Paris where he happens to have 
taken up his residence. Let us 
suppose the visitor to be lodging 
in the region which is specially 
occupied by hotels; namely, in 
the Place de la Bourse, the Rue 
Richelieu, or their immediate 
neighbourhood. And no time of 
the year is better suited for those 
walks than the month of Septem- 
ber. October will often do, if 
there have been no heavy gales or 
pelting rains; but September is 
much safer and surer. The dog- 
days are over; in the public gar- 
dens the foliage plants have at- 
tained their full beauty, while 
flowers still remain plentiful. 
The theatres, which had closed 
during summer, have now re- 
opened ; and, although it is not 
too hot to eat, it is still hot 
enough to make drinking pleasant. 
Paris is full, not of aristocratic 
and fashionable Parisians, but of 
native vacationists and passing 
strangers. Indoor entertainments 
have been resumed, while outdoor 
amusements are still in full swing. 

‘ By all means go and see the 
Buttes-Chaumont,’ a friend once 
advised, when I was starting for 
Paris. 

‘Certainly I will,’ was miy re- 
ply—and I did not. 

Many things in Paris are a fair 
excuse for anybody’s not going to 
see anything else. But although 
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the Buttes-Chaumont is a sight 
to be seen, there are good reasons 
for its being missed by many 
strangers. It is out of the way ; 
i.e. it is distant from their usual 
places of resort ; it is not in the 
neighbourhood of anything else 
they are likely to go to see, and 
they doubt its being worth seeing 
for itself alone ; and thirdly, it is 
not fashionable. Reasons for see- 
ing it are, that it is still little 
known and comparatively new, 
as well as that it is a remarkable 
instance of the conversion of a 
haunt of vagabonds, a den of 
thieves, a receptacle of offal, into 
the most picturesque public walk 
in Paris. Afterwards, being in 
Paris, conscience pricked me, and 
I resolved to make the discovery 
of the Buttes-Chaumont. Not 
knowing how to get there, I 
adopted the old resource and took 
a cab; and a long way it is, all 
uphill, from those parts of Paris 
where men do congregate. You 
may reach it, as I did subsequent- 
ly, economically, thus : 

From the Place de la Bourse, 
or the Rues Montmartre, Vivienne, 
or Richelieu, or the Boulevards 
Montmartre or Des Italiens—in 
whichever of them you happen to 
be located—walk (it is only a mere 
step in a metropolis) to the famous 
(in diligence days) Place de Notre 
Dame des Victoires, which is one 
of the most curious ‘ squares” in 
Paris, seeing that its shape is 
oval. Arrived there, search for 
the Rue de Catinat, leading out 
of it, where you will find an 
omnibus terminus. Get into, or 
mount, an omnibus for Belleville, 
and stick to it until it reaches its 
other terminus. It will take you 
across a very busy and crowded 

* The word ‘ square’ is naturalised in 
Paris, like ‘ coke,’ ‘ sport,’ ‘all right,’ and 
many other Anglicisms. Before we laugh at 
an oval square we ought to remember that 


most of our squares are parallelograms, 
some long enough to make several squares. 


part of Paris, by the Rue d’Abou- 
kir, bringing you out on the Boule- 
vard at the Chateau d’Eau, with 
its flower-market and palatial bar- 
racks. 

At that point the Boulevard 
bifurcates; orrather a new boule- 
vard has been made to branch off 
the old one. If you wanted to go 
to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise 
(it smells bad in hot weather, and 
cannot be a wholesome walk to 
take), you would get down and 
follow the Boulevard du Prince 
Eugéne; if your object was to 
visit the Jardin des Plantes, the 
paradise of soldiers, nursemaids, 
and bears, you would do the 
same, and turn to the right by 
the Boulevard du Temple. As 
you wish to see the Buttes-Chau- 
mont, you simply sit still. You 
then thread the Rue du Faubourg 
du Temple, famous for kick-ups 
and rows, until, penetrating a 
region ever more and more un- 
fashionable, as is evident to the 
most unpractised eye, the omnibus 
finally comes to a stop, having 
carried you through that long 
line of terra incognita for the 
small sum (on its top) of one 
penny halfpenny, or fifteen cen- 
times. As Herschell sounded the 
heavens with his telescope, so do 
you sound Paris by means of your 
omnibus. 

Hence to the Buites-Chaumont 
is a short and easy walk, al- 
though uphill, and you will have 
no difficulty now in finding your 
way, especially if you are able to 
ask it. You soon reach a lodge ; 
and all the six lodges of this pic- 
turesque park, though similar in 
style, are different in design. You 
enter, free to wander, to rest, and 
to enjoy yourself, but not free to 
do exactly as you like. The rules 
placarded at each entrance-gate 
are worth perusal, because they 
have been laid down by the Ad- 
ministration of all the promenades 
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of the city of Paris, and therefore 
are to be observed in all. 

It is formally forbidden, for in- 
stance, to lop or cut the trees and 
shrubs. As a further security 
against depredations, it is also 
prohibited to traverse such public 
walks and promenades with bou- 
quets obtained from private gar- 
dens, without a regular written 
permit. In the case of any in- 
fraction of this rule, the branches, 
bouquets, or flowers are to be 
seized by the keepers, without 
prejudice to the legal proceedings 
to be taken against all such de- 
linquents. It is clear that if 
everybody took only one leaf, the 
poor trees and shrubs would soon 
benaked. The time-table of these 
Parisian walks is sufficiently wide 
for all reasonable walkers. The 
gates of the squares and gardens 
enclosed by iron railings are open 
to the public from six in the morn- 
ing till ten at night from the 1st 
of May up to the 1st of October ; 
and from seven in the morning 
till eight at night during the other 
months of the year. 

The site of this park was once 
a group of plaster quarries, ena- 
bling the landscape gardener to 
create scenery something after the 
Derbyshire type. Fancy a vast 
hollow, almost an amphitheatre ; 
fill a good portion of the bottom 
with a lake, into which lake shoot 
out a promontory cliff; and you 
have a general idea of the Buttes- 
Chaumont. Its other points are 
mere details and accessories. The 
lake is fed by a cascade falling 
from the highest point of the 
amphitheatre through a vaulted 
cavern hung with stalactites, and 
then, after it has reached the 
ground, trickling away between 
stepping-stones. When I say that 
the waterfall feeds the lake, I 
mean that it does its best to feed 
it; for the lake, being leaky, is 
insatiable. It is in the condition 
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of a lake with a sieve for its bot- 
tom. Beneath it are cavernous 
quarries and grottoes; and how- 
ever skilfully puddling-work may 
be done, everybody knows through 
what, a tiny cranny water will 
ooze out. 

The cliff jutting into the lake 
is a masterpiece—an imitation of 
the needle and the natural arch- 
way in the rock which stand on 
the shore of Etretat in Normandy ; 
only, by way of incongruity, the 
cliff is crowned with an ideal edi- 
fice composed of eight Corinthian 
columns, which may be taken as 
a development either of the temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli, or of the lan- 
tern of Demosthenes at Athens. 
Never mind which, it is a remark- 
able look-out. In Cornwall there 
is an awful chasm, to the brink 
of which strangers are sometimes 
led blindfold, to try the effect on 
their nerves when allowed to take 
a peep. Ishould like to conduct 
a novice, with his eyes bandaged, 
to this culminating point of the 
Buttes - Chaumont, to enjoy his 
surprise at the panorama thus 
suddenly revealed to him. 

In spite of the art with which 
art is concealed, such scenery is 
obviously artificial. Indeed it can 
hardly be otherwise in a place of 
public resort, where suspension, 
stone, and iron bridges, cafés, 
refreshment-rooms, hired chairs, 
public seats, and other social and 
unsocial conveniences are matters 
of necessity. We ought not to 
eavil at its factitious rockeries 
grafted on the natural ; its stair- 
cases imitating mountain mule- 
paths; its artistic, if artificial, 
brooklets leaping down in a suc- 
cession of tiny waterfalls, and 
planted with wild aquatic and 
moisture-loving plants, such as 
iris, colt’s-foot, sweet sedge, and 
bulrush ; its tufts of ferns (Os- 
munda, and others) cleverly stuck 
where spray and vapour can reach 
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them,and where acquisitive fingers 
cannot. They may not exactly 
harmonise with gay masses of 
annuals and greenhouse plants, 
nor with formal thickets of rhodo- 
dendrons, nor even with trim ivy- 
bushes grown as standards; but 
they help to constitute a whole 
which, if the least aristocratic, is 
certainly the most scenic airing- 
place in Paris. 

It is a pleasure to behold con- 
gregated here holiday-makers of 
low degree, old folk, convalescents, 
and children enjoying an after- 
noon out of school. Those are 
probably the parties addressed by 
a notice affixed to a little iron 
gate on the cliff: ‘It is expressly 
forbidden to penetrate into this 
staircase, TRAPS being set there.’ 
I know a French forest, in which 
a wolf is annually rumoured to 
have made his appearance, namely, 
just when the nuts are ripe and 
the children rush at them like 
swarms of locusts. Nobody ever 
saw that wolf, but everybody 
has seen somebody who has. I 
suspect the traps of the Buttes- 
Chaumont have the same phantom 
character. 

The name of this park correctly 
describes the natural condition of 
its site. A butte is an irregular 
mound of earth, such as would be 
formed by rubbish thrown out ofan 
excavation. Calvus Mons is Latin 
for Bald Mountain, in French 
Mont Chauve, abbreviated into 
Chaumont. Buttes-Chaumont, so 
interpreted, gives a perfect idea 
of what the place was in times 
gone by. Its baldness, however, 
was crowned with a gibbet which 
is famous, or infamous, in history. 
It was not a single simple gibbet, 
like those which our public, until 
lately, were accustomed and de- 
lighted to see at work; but a 
complex construction of pillars of 
masonry, forming three sides of 
@ square, with three stories of 
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beams wherewith to execute people 
on the spot, as well as to gibbet 
bodies that had been executed 
elsewhere. At the present date, 
the pleased population takes its 
ease where the most horrible scenes 
were formerly enacted, and that 
by the most exalted personages— 
by Catherine de’ Medicis and her 
royal son, to wit. It was here 
that Charles IX. asked his fastidi- 
ous courtiers, ‘ Does not a dead 
enemy always smell sweet ? 

The omnibus which brought 
you hither for fifteen centimes 
will take you back to the Place 
de la Bourse for the same reason- 
able charge. You will have had, 
I hope, a pleasant trip for the 
small cost of threepence sterling. 
As a contrast, let us take, another 
day, the omnibus for the Pare 
Monceaux, by walking from the 
Place de la Bourse, along the new 
Rue du Dix Decembre, reaching 
the Boulevard in front ofthe New 
Opera House, and following the 
Boulevard to the left in the direc- 
tion of the Madeleine. The Rue 
Royale leads from the Madeleine 
to the Place de la Concorde ; in 
the Rue Royale you will find 
omnibuses for the Parc Monceaux. 

This public walk is compara- 
tively small ; instead of being pic- 
turesque it is distinguished by the 
highest possible finish of garden- 
ing, grass-plots bright as in the 
Emerald Isle, and expensive plants 
lavished with a profusion which 
would be called reckless by those 
who do not know what resources 
Paris has at her command ; for 
Paris does her gardening on a 
grand scale and by wholesale, 
having a propagating ground 
or horticultural reservoir, where 
plants are multiplied and kept in 
winter quarters by millions. In- 
deed, the choiceness of the flowers 
displayed bears witness to the 
richness of the resources available. 
The velvet turf is the result of 
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watering with jets of artificial 
dew. Besides horizontal pipes, 
whenee spurts this dew, on the 
lawns are planted movable stems, 
which display what look like fire- 
works (were they not executed in 
water) for the due and ceaseless 
refreshment of the turf. 

Unlike the Buttes-Chaumont, 
the Pare Monceaux lies in a 
fashionable and showy quarter, 
and is the resort of well-dressed, 
if not well-to-do, people ; for all 
is not gold that glitters. It is 
only the flowers who do not keep 
up appearances beyond their 
means. Like the Tuileries Gar- 
den it has its colony of ring-doves, 
so tame in Paris, so wild and shy 
almost everywhere else. 

On leaving the Pare Monceaux, 
it is worth stepping (and it is 
only a step) to the Russian church, 
to which its bright gilt cupola 
will guide you. It is small, but 
rich and highly decorated, and 
strikes you by its peculiarity of 
having neither chairs nor benches 
on its open area. According to 
the Greek ritual, people worship 
standing or kneeling, even pros- 
trate, but not seated. Sitting, 
the position of ease and indiffer- 
ence, is indecorous, they hold, in 
the house of God. 

There are two other gardens in 
Paris which you will make a 
point of seeing, though they lie 
at opposite extremities of the 
town; namely, the Jardin d’Ac- 
climatation and the Jardin des 
Plantes. To reach the former, go 
to the Place du Louvre, and take 
an omnibus inscribed ‘ Courbe- 
voie. After passing the grand 
arch of the Champs Elysées, ask 
the conductor to set you down at 


the nearest point to the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation ; in fact, it is 
only a few steps from the Avenue 
along which you are driving. You 
can return to the heart of the 
town in the same economical way, 
waiting for the omnibus (a minute 
or two) on one of the seats in the 
Avenue, which are never crowded. 
I do not like the Jardin d’ Acclima- 
tation myself. It is not to be 
compared (except in extent) with 
our Zoo, nor with those of Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. 
It is pretentious, and is not popu- 


lar. 

I do like the Jardin des Plantes ; 
admission free. It is popular, 
unpretentious, instructive, and 
historical. At the Madeleine, you 
will find omnibuses for the Bas- 
tille (.e. for the site once occupied 
by that place of retirement), 
whence to the Jardin is only a 
walk. Or you may reach the 
Jardin itself by "bus. Once within 
it, your tastes will lead you ‘after 
your kind,’ according as you are a 
botanist, a zoologist, or a time- 
killer. A useful and interest- 
ing hour may be spent in look- 
ing over the economical plants. 
Persons likely to travel in hot 
countries should be able to recog- 
nise such things as cotton, cinna- 
mon, coffee, sugar-canes, yams, 
and so on, when they see them 
growing. At your dinner-hour, 
or earlier, the Jardin des Plantes 
is closed to the public. After 
dinner, with the cash economised 
by carrying out my system of 
*bussing or tramwaying long dis- 
tances, you can indulge in a cab- 
drive along the Boulevards, or 
light your evening cigar in the 
Champs Elysées. 














A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


—— 


Ir is more than a hundred years 
ago since that prince of letter- 
writers, Horace Walpole, wrote 
to his friend, Richard West, that 
he had ridden three leagues to 
see the Chartreuse, ‘reputed the 
finest convent in the world.’ He 
goes on to say: ‘Did you ever 
see anything like the prospect I 
saw yesterday? Ineverdid. The 
road, West! The road, winding 
round a prodigious mountain, sur- 
rounded with others, all shagged 
with hanging woods, obscured with 
pines or lost in clouds ; below, a 
torrent breaking through cliffs and 
tumbling through fragments of 
rocks ; sheets of cascade forcing 
their silver speed down channelled 
precipices, and hastening into the 
roughened river at the bottom. 
Now and then an old foot-bridge 
with a broken rail, a leaning cross, 
or the ruins of an hermitage. All 
this sounds too bombast, too ro- 
mantic for one that has not seen 
it, too cold for one that has. If 
I could send you my letter post 
between two lovely tempests that 
echoed each other’s wrath, you 
might have some idea of thislovely 
roaring scene as you were read- 
ing it. We stayed two hours— 
wished for a painter, wished to 
be poets.’ 

This last remark of the lively 
Horace was superfluous, since Gray 
was his companion ; and so deep 
was the impression made on the 
poet’s mind by this grand moun- 
tain retreat, that when he parted 
from Walpole in Italy, he paid a 
second visit to the Chartreuse in 
the summer of 1741, and left as 
a legacy to the monks the beauti- 
ful alcaic ode written in the album 


of the monastery, and well known 
to the classical scholar. Since the 
days of these two distinguished 
travellers, few of the many hun- 
dreds, who yearly pass through 
Chambéry and Aix - les - Bains, 
linger or turn aside to visit the 
cradle of the Carthusian order ; 
but at Grenoble a wish is kin- 
dled, if it does not already 
exist, when the rare and valuable 
mss., the exquisite illuminated 
missals one sees in the fine town 
library, attract attention, and 
one learns that they were the 
treasures of the convent until at 


* the time of the Revolution they 


were moved for safety to the town, 
where they are now housed and 
cared for in a noble room worthy 
their priceless value. 

We had lingered in the capital 
of Dauphiny with the fixed in- 
tention of making an expedition 
to the spot, and had made arrange- 
ments with the proprietors of the 
four-horsed omnibus to hire the 
interior of his conveyance for our 
party of five for the sum of fifty 
francs, not of course including 
the coachman’s fee. This was the 
price asked for an open carriage ; 
but it was early in the season, 
the mornings cold, and weather 
uncertain ; consequently a closed 
carriage was preferable for the first 
part of the road as far as St. 
Laurent, a lighter open convey- 
ance being promised for the drive 
through the pass. 

We had no reason to repent 
our bargain ; the roads were still 
heavy in places from recent rain 
or melted snow, and no single 
pair of horses could have carried 
us there and. back in the day. 
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The omnibus had been repainted 
and relined for the coming sea- 
son, as it goes daily to St. Lau- 
rent and back; we had therefore 
the benefit of this, being early 
visitors. At seven o'clock, upon 
a bright and promising - looking 
morning, we were all ready for a 
start, when our coachman made 
a petition. Would we admit a gen- 
tleman for a few miles of the 
roal? He was so very comme i 
faut, or he would not ask it. Of 
course we could refuse—the in- 
terior was ours; but of course we 
did not. M. , & gentleman 
connected with the Musée, proved 
a very agreeable companion for the 
short time he journeyed with us. 

There is only one other way of 
reaching the Chartreuse besides the 
road we were taking, and that is 
by a mule-path over the mountains 
from a place called Sappey. Later 
in the year it would be pleasant 
to vary the excursion by return- 
ing to Grenoble by that shorter, 
but of course more fatiguing, route. 
Half-way between Grenoble and 
St. Laurent, at a place called 
Voiron, where there is a railway- 
station, we changed horses, and 
whilst this was being dene were 
glad to get out of the carriage, 
and, mounting the hill over which 
our road lay, take a last look at 
the Graisivaudan valley, through 
which we had up to this point 
been passing along a tolerably 
level road. The sunshine and 
blue sky of southern France can 
make anything look beautiful ; 
but it would be difficult to surpass 
this valley, backed by its range of 
grand and varied hills. From 
this point we turned our faces 
northward ; and, after a continued 
ascent for some time, seemed to 
find ourselves again on a level 
road, but in a less interesting 
country, well cultivated and well 
wooded, with somewhat of the 
park-like character of England ; so 





we subsided from our previous 
state of admiration to silence, as 
if to reserve ourselves for what 
we were to see later. 

St. Laurent is a small village, 
situated at the entrance of the 
gorge or pass of the Chartreuse ; 
and as all travellers, save those 
who cross the mountains on foot, 
must pass through it on their way 
to the monastery, it is in summer 
lively enough, and boasts two 
small hotels, where a very fair 
dinner or lunch can be procured, 
but sleeping accommodation is of 
the roughest. 

Here we descended from our 
omnibus, and were speedily fur- 
nished with a small light char-d- 
banc, drawn by an active pair of 
little horses ; and promising to 
be back at St. Laurent by four 
o'clock, we resumed our road. 
The air was crisp and sharp ; we 
were glad of shawls and wraps. 
We went merrily and rapidly 
along for some little time, passing 
a picturesque forge, a mill, and 
various saw-pits ; for the woods 
dotting the sides of this grand 
defile are now Government pro- 
perty, and well looked after, 
thinned, and protected. The 
sound of the axe, the cheerful 
voices of the woodmen, now break 
what was once a vast and awful 
solitude. St. Bruno, who was 
born early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and who was studying and 
teaching at Cologne when our 
Saxon England was learning to 
submit to her Norman conquerors 
under the first William, longed, 
after many years of labour and 
doubtless much vexation of spirit, 
for some spot secure from every 
interruption or worldly tempta- 
tion. 

He was at Grenoble in the year 
1084, with several companions 
desirous, like himself, to withdraw 
from the world. Hugo, bishop 
of that place, conducted him to a 























spot, at that time almost inacces- 
sible. Not even those who trod 
the difficult and dangerous mule- 
path a hundred years ago can 
realise the toil of the mere ascent 
to that upland meadow-land, four 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, surrounded by dense 
forests and snow-clad peaks, 
where the first monastery was 
erected. This was not, however, 
the site of St. Bruno’s first cell ; 
but higher yet, nearer the snow, 
the wolves, and the bears, did he 
and his six companions fix their 
retreat, The rudest of huts, a cave 
in the rock, sufficed for shelter at 
first. A chapel now marks the 
venerated spot. 

Here these first Carthusian 
brethren led a life of simple toil, 
working in the dense woods 
around, which at the request of 
the bishop had been ceded to 
them by the neighbouring seig- 
neurs. Their wants were few, 
but all their energies were taxed 
to provide for them, and when 
the hours of prayer or labour 
were over their sole recreation 
was the contemplation or study of 
Nature in her most beautiful yet 
most terrible aspect. Remote as 
they were from the haunts of men 
—a small hamlet of rude peasants, 
Cartusa, which gave the name to 
the district, being the only in- 
habited place—it was not long 
before curiosity or veneration at- 
tracted new-comers to the spot, 
and many remained, content to 
follow the practice and imitate 
the piety of these holy men. 

In process of time a church 
was built on the only piece of 
level ground in that desolate re- 
gion, a sunny verdant meadow, 
closed in by mountains like a cul 
de sac, and round the church the 
monks built their cells by twos 
and threes; and thus the first 
monastery grew : a building which, 
although destroyed by an ava- 
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lanche in 1138, has been the 
pattern for each successive struc- 
ture there, as well as in other 
parts of Europe. 

But St. Bruno was not per- 
mitted to remain long in peace. 
His old pupil, now Urban IL, 
called him to Rome. He obeyed 
the summons of the Pope; but 
the life of a court and the profli- 
gacy of the age disgusted him. 
Again and again he solicited leave 
to retire; but it was not until 
1094 that he was allowed to go 
and undertake his last work, the 
founding another Chartreuse in 
the solitudes of Calabria at Torre, 
where he died. 

He left the example of his pure 
and learned life to his brethren ; 
but the rules that regulate this 
celebrated order were not fully 
perfected until two hundred years 
after his decease, although their 
food and clothing have been from 
the first much what they are now 
—a dress of heavy woollen tex- 
ture; a tunic of the same, with 
large sleeves; cassock and cowl 
over it; no linen and no stock- 
ings. The colour of that worn 
by the fathers, who are all of them 
priests, is white or the whitish 
colour of flannel or serge; that 
of the lay-brothers, who do not 
become priests unless manifest- 
ing special vocation for it, is dark 
brown. 

Their food consists of fish, fruit, 
vegetables, and farinaceous sub- 
stances, no meat being allowed 
except in case of illness; they 
have but one repast a day, which 
is taken in their cells, except on 
Sundays and festivals, when they 
dine together in the refectory. 
The meal is passed in silence, one 
of their number reading aloud 
from the Bible or some devotional 
work, 

We had time to think of all 
these things as we drove along a 
road increasing every moment in 
T 
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grandeur and beauty; the rocky 
stream, the Guiers, was now a 
deep and silent pool, and now a 
mad torrent falling over lofty 
rocks in cascades, catching the 
sun and sparkling between the 
thick foliage overhanging its 
banks. Every moment the wind- 
ings of the road presented a change 
of scene to our delighted eyes ; 
and soon we reached a point where 
the pass seemed almost closed by 
lofty rocks rising sheer from the 
river on either side. 

In former years this narrow 
space was closed by gates and 
guarded by sentinels. It was the 
entrance to the desert, and be- 
yond it no woman was permitted 
to penetrate. The gates are gone. 
The road passes now under an 
arch formed by blasting the rock, 
and the rule laid down in 1137 
by Guigues, general of the order, 
has since the Revolution at least 
been modified ; it ran thus : ‘We 
will never permit women to enter; 
we know that neither the first 
model from the hands of God 
nor the sage nor the prophet have 
been able to escape their caresses 
and deceits; and indeed one 
knows well that one cannot con- 
ceal fire in one’s breast without 
one’s garment being burnt, or 
walk on burning coals without 
scorching the soles of one’s feet.’ 

Well, in the nineteeth century 
the monks are more courteous to 
the fair sex, or less afraid of them ; 
for they give them a kind wel- 
come at any rate outside their 
walls. 

And now some large stone 
buildings well walled in, the 
gates surmounted by the cross 
and globe of the order, are passed 
by us on our right. These are 
the farm-buildings and distillery 
of the monks, who in 1816, when 
deprived of the greater portion of 
their lands and woods, extending 
at one time to the village of St. 


Laurent, commenced manufactur- 
ing their famous cordial or liqueur 
for sale. A strange source of 
income for men so abstemious 
that they even deny themselves 
coffee ; it is, however, a profitable 
one: the money thus accruing to 
the monastery is devoted to the 
expenses of the establishment, 
any residue being spent on works 
of benevolence. 

In 1864 the Pope prohibited 
the sale of Chartreuses by the 
monks ; but this prohibition was 
either disregarded or removed, as 
the traffic still continues. It has 
been said that the cordial sold 
since that date is not the same as 
that originally made; but as the 
monks never published their 
recipe, who can tell? Some modi- 
fication as to strength may have 
been made, but it is not likely 
that the original recipe was lost ; 
on the contrary, we are told that 
great care is taken of it, that it is 
in the keeping ofthe general ofthe 
order, safe under lock and key 
behind an altar, and that great 
state and ceremony are observed 
in dealing with it. 

Imitations of the Chartreuse are 
made and sold in various parts of 
France. In that manufactured by 
the monks the finest brandy is 
used ; but its peculiar flavour and 
excellence are due to the berries or 
aromatic herbs which grow on the 
mountains in the neighbourhood 
of the cloister, and it is in the 
selection and preparation of these 
ingredients, unattainable to other 
makers, that the monks’ secret 
probably consists. The woods and 
slopes of these mountain regions 
are well known to botanists for 
their rare specimens, and in the 
album of the convent Jean 
Jacques Rousseau recorded that, 
‘J’ai trouvé dans ces lieux des 
plantes rares et des vertus plus 
rares.’ Soon after passing these 
buildings, we were occasionally 

















stopped on our road by teams of 
bullocks dragging huge logs, or 
felled trees; and at one place a 
light carriage met us, and in it 
sat a white-robed father, the first 
we had seen. 

‘ That,’ said our driver, ‘is the 
Emperor of Russia’s cousin ; he is 
going to Grenoble on business.’ 
Afterwards we were told that this 
Russian monk is no relative of the 
Czar, but a former aide-de-camp 
and personal friend, and still in 
receipt of his pay. A little later 
and we reached the bridge of St. 
Bruno, which spans the torrent 
with one bold arch ; we crossed it, 
and the river was now on our 
right. The banks on either side 
grew higher and steeper, clothed 
with pine and larch, innumerable 
wild flowers colouring the ground; 
and ever and anon an opening in 
these hills would show us a still 
higher range of peaks behind, 
their summits capped with snow. 

At one place the road passes 
through a succession of five short 
tunnels, and at another our atten- 
tion was attracted to an isolated 
rock of pyramidal or cone-like 
form, tapering up to a fine point. 
This is the Ojiellet, and is sur- 
mounted by a light iron cross, 
which, as the story goes, was placed 
there by an adventurous Enylish- 
man. The rock rises there from 
the torrent to a height of several 
hundred feet, inaccessible from 
below, and divided from the road 
above by a space some yards wide ; 
but climbing up a tree he swung 
himself on to it from its branches. 
The ascent was easy, but the 
descent he found too perilous and 
fearful for him; on one side the 
torrent, on the other the gap, 
which, if he failed to cross by a 
leap, was death. Two days, it is 


said, he remained on that fright- 
ful height, until by means of 
ropes thrown up to him, and 
secured in some manner to the 
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tree, he effected his escape from 
his awkward position. 

Farther on again another cross, 
called from its colour ‘La Croix 
verte,’ marks where a préfet of 
Marseilles met his death by the 
falling of a rock. ‘The last half 
mile or more of the road our 
driver was content that we should 
all descend from the carriage, and 
walk up what was a long-con- 
tinued ascent between a fine wood 
or avenue of trees. With such 
foliage above, and the well-made 
well-kept road below, it was diffi- 
cult to realise that we were ap- 
proaching a spot chosen for its 
wildness and solitude; but ten 
minutes before, however, we had 
met a party of the monks walking, 
a sight which recalled the fact to 
us. The rule that in former years 
prohibited all speech to the breth- 
ren, save by special permission, has 
now been relaxed, and once a week 
they are allowed to leave the house 
for le spaciment or exercise, and 
whilst walking to converse with 
each other. The party we met 
did not seem to be availing them- 
selves greatly of the privilege; 
there were ten or twelve of them 
at least, walking singly or two 
abreast, and no sound of human 
voices betrayed their approach 
till a turn in the road brought 
them insight. They were mostly 
old or middle-aged men, with, as 
we thought, dull and heavy coun- 
tenances ; the brother who walked 
ahead of them, as if he was their 
leader, was a man of gigantic 
stature, and he held a rod or long 
stick in his hand. The road was 
very dirty at the point where we 
met, and the monks held up their 
heavy white woollen garments, 
like so many awkward old women. 
Our party inspired them with 
no curiosity; not one of them 
turned round to look after us. 

At last the end of our journey 
through this most magnificent 
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pass was reached. We stepped out 
from the shade of the trees into 
full sunshine on this bright green 
meadow, with the old gray walls 
of the monastery before us. Be- 
yond it the ground rose in a green 
slope, and was then closed in by 
woods in their fresh spring foliage, 
backed by magnificent peaks of 
snow, the Grand Som the most 
striking of the number, but so 
sheltered from wind, and so sunny 
the situation of this home of the 
‘silent brothers,’ that even in 
these early May days violets, cow- 
slips, and orchises were bloom- 
ing in profusion round. How 
tranquil and silent it was! And 
yet this secluded spot had been 
the scene of violence, pillage, 
and oppression. The building 
before this one now existing had 
been burnt by the fierce Baron 
des Adrets, of whose courage, 
cruelty, and military talents many 
a tale is still told in Dauphiny. 
Francois de Beaumont, Baron des 
Adrets, embraced the Huguenot 
cause as much from hatred of the 
Guises as from religious convic- 
tion ; like Lesdigniéres he was 
reconciled towards the close of his 
life with the government and 
Roman Church; but his reputa- 
tion suffered by this submission, 
and he reaped no advantage from 
it. As a soldier he was so unsuc- 
cessful after his change of religion 
that he was asked once to explain 
the cause of this. The Baron 
sighed, and said in reply, ‘ With 
the Huguenots I had soldiers 
under me; with the Catholics 
only shopkeepers. I could not 
furnish reins to the former, and 
with the others I wore out my 
spurs.’ It was nearly a hundred 
years after he had left it ruined 
and burnt that the monastery was 
rebuilt in 1676. Except a few 
arches in the cloisters, and a 
vaulted doorway, it is all of this 
date—plain, with no architectural 
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beauty; only remarkable, as 
Horace Walpole writes, from its 
primeval simplicity, or imposing 
from its extent and solidity, and 
the antique air that two hundred 
years’ exposure to the storms of 
that region has given it. The 
building as we approached was on 
our right hand. We walked on to 
the farthest extremity ; then turn- 
ing suddenly to the right found 
ourselves at the gateway of the 
first court, behind which stretched 
the monastery in the form of two 
parallelograms, covered in by tent- 
shaped roofs of dark slate. 

Some one rang the bell, which 
gave forth a hollow awakening 
sound noticeable in foreign build- 
ings, but which startled us all. 
Then slowly in response to this 
summons the old door rolled back 
on its hinges, and a frere stood 
there clad in coarse dark-brown 
cloth to conduct the visitors 
within ; but he shook his head at 
the ladies of the party, who were 
directed to a white house a little 
beyond the monastery. 

Place aux dames. Let us de- 
scribe the entertainments provided 
for their female visitors by St. 
Bruno’s sons in the words of one 
of the party. She says: 

‘The glimpse we had of the 
dreary-looking courtyard some- 
what consoled us for our exclusion, 
and we wended our way upon the 
sunny road to the white hotse 
on the left. The door stood open, 
and upon entering we were at 
once welcomed by two sisters of 
charity and invited in. One of 
them was old and plain, but gen- 
tle, and evidently the chaperon 
of the other and of a third sister 
whom we saw later, and who was 
of middle age, whilst she who 
received us and acted the part of 
hostess was the brightest, fresh- 
est, prettiest-looking creature it 
is possible to imagine in a nun’s 
dress. O ye votaries of paint 
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and pearl-powder! why will ye 
not try the nun’s recipe for a 
complexion! Nowhere have I 
seen such skins as I have done 
beneath the white or black coif 
of the convent ; and what is their 
art? Why, early rising, temperate 
living, scrupulous cleanliness, and 
active habits! Here was this 
young creature before us, the pic- 
ture of health and happiness, with 
lilies and roses and bright eyes, 
never seen together in our heated 
ballrooms. 

‘She led us first into a large 
room near the door, where we left 
our cloaks and parasols, and then 
into another equally spacious 
chamber at the end of a passage, 
where we found an Italian lady, 
who had arrived from Chambéry 
a little before us, sitting with her 
feet on achaufferette ; for there was 
no fire in the room, which, like 
most convent apartments, was 
plain and bare, but beautifully 
clean. Our kind hostess offered 
to light a fire ; but we would not 
allow it, and preferred going out 
again, and strolling in the sun 
until the dinner was ready. We 
had not long to wait. Whilst loit- 
ering about we observed a man 
leave the monastery and approach 
the white house, carrying a basket 
evidently containing our dinner, 
which we had been told would be 
cooked there. 

‘We hastened back—our early 
breakfast and the mountain air 
had made us hungry—and on re- 
entering we found a table spread 
with dishes of dried fruits and 
preserve, salad, bread, delicious- 
looking butter, bottles of the 
clearest water, and decanters of 
red wine; so the monks did not 
mean to starve us. 

‘The dinner provided us was 
first-rate: excellent vegetable- 
soup, then adish of fried fish—“ the 
meat of the Chartreuse,” observed 
our hostess—followed by an excel- 
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lent savoury omelette. By the time 
we had partaken of these dishes, 
with little interludes of bread- 
and-butter, radishes and salad, 
washed down by sundry glasses 
of the excellent ordinaire, we all 
felt we had dined well, in spite 
of the absence of meat, and some 
of us declined a custard pudding, 
which, however, proved so excel- 
lent, so delicately flavoured, that in 
the end all partook. This pudding 
was in fact a delicate attention 
on the part of the monks’ cook to 
the ladies; for the gentlemen’s 
dinner was precisely the same as 
that served to us, with the excep- 
tion of the pudding ; and we were 
also favoured by the charge being 
half a france less per head—two 
francs, instead of two-fifty. 

‘ When our hostess was satisfied 
that we would eat no more, nor 
drink any more red wine, she 
went out, and returned bearing a 
tray with three decanters of the 
celebrated liqueur, the pale, the 
golden, and the green, or elixir. 
The first is somewhat mawkish ; 
the third too strong, and general- 
ly used as a medicine or cor- 
dial. The golden, of intermediate 
strength, is delicious, and is that 
seen at the tables of the rich. 
The meal over, we adjourned to 
the guest-room, which we had 
first entered, to inspect and pur- 
chase a few photographs or some 
trifle as a souvenir and a means 
of remunerating the sisters a little 
for the trouble they have in en- 
tertaining lady visitors. These 
good sisters of St. John from 
Grenoble had been but a few 
days installed ; before long their 
numbers would be increased.’ 

Shortly after, the Italian lady 
started with a guide for St. 
Bruno’s chapel, about half an 
hour’s walk through the woods 
that clothe the mountain-side. 
Our time, we thought, would not 
allow us to venture so far; we 
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contented ourselves with an ascent 
to the highest point of the lovely 
meadow, whence we could look 
down upon the building we were 
not permitted to enter. From 
our point of view it seemed a 
long, low, and irregular-shaped 
mass ; but it consists in reality 
of two parallelograms placed ob- 
liquely the one against the other, 
and forming thus an acute angle ; 
we could descry the open space 
which we supposed to be the 
cemetery and the position of the 
church. Whilstobservingall this, 
another party of monks passed us 
from out the woods, and reéntered. 
Two of them were comparatively 
young men. One of them looked 
at us, the other kept his eyes 
fixed on his book ; and again the 
want of intelligence or interest in 
the countenances of these men 
struck us forcibly. It would seem, 
indeed, as if conversational inter- 
change of thought was necessary 
to keep the countenance bright 
and intelligent. A celebrated 
Oxford scholar, alluding in a re- 
cent sermon to St. Bruno’s and 
the Carthusian maxim, ‘ that men 
should only use their tongues for 
praying,’ said, ‘ Men should at the 
same time take care lest in seek- 
ing to be angels they became less 
than men.’ 

Some alterations or additions 
were going on at one side of the 
house, and the labourers were 
being overlooked and directed by 
one of the fathers: his hood was 
drawn over his face, which was 
seldom turned our way. 

Sitting quietly as we did on 
that sunny upland spot, watching 
the fleecy clouds as they some- 
times hid the peaks from view, 
and sometimes rolled off, exposing 
new points, now showing us the 
Pic du Midi in the far distance, 
and now filling up the pass below 
and presenting the appearance of 
an ocean, it did not seem a 


dull and dreary scene ; the influ- 
ences of civilisation have turned 
what was literally a ‘howling 
desert’? in St. Bruno’s day into a 
calm and lovely solitude. Are 
the hearts of the recluses congre- 
gated there in accordance with 
the peace without? This was the 
question we asked ourselves as 
we speculated on the histories and 
lives of the fifty or sixty fathers 
of all nations gathered there for 
the remainder of their earthly ex- 
istence. With our hands full of 
wild flowers we sat and looked 
and dreamed, until the old gates 
opened slowly again, and the 
Italian gentlemen and those of our 
party reappeared, one of whom 
thus described the interior of the 
monastery and their reception : 

‘When the door closed upon 
us we were led by the brother 
through a covered court into a long 
and ample hall, at one end of 
which was a sort of counter fitted 
up much like those at which the 
lady of a restaurant presides. 
Seated in the centre of this was a 
jovial-looking pére, who greeted 
us pleasantly and presented a 
book, in which our names were 
inscribed, very like the police- 
sheet of the feuille at a French 
hotel. The album formerly used, 
and containing the autographs of 
Walpole, Gray, Rousseau, Cha- 
teaubriand, and many other illus- 
trious visitors, was removed, in 
consequence of the vulgar offen- 
sive remarks written in it by a 
class of travellers who mistake 
impertinence for wit, or were so 
destitute of gentlemanlike feeling 
as to criticise the hospitality they 
had been ready to accept. The 
book closed, the monk reminded 
us that he dealt in the renowned 
liqueur, and offered each of us a 
glass before beginning our cold 
inspection. 

* At the period of our visit, the 
Chartreuse contained about a hun- 
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dred monks, of whom between 
forty and fifty were fathers, con- 
sequently priests, wearing the 
white dress, and being generally 
men of condition. The remainder 
were lay-brothers of an inferior 
class, and clad in brown. In ad- 
dition there are numerousservants, 
who are hired and dismissed at 
pleasure. 

‘ The head of the fraternity, who 
is also the superior of all the other 
Carthusian establishments, is call- 
ed the general; he is replaced 
during absence by the vicar. The 
other offices are the procureur, 
who attends to secular business, 
the sale of the elixir, farm-pro- 
duce, &c.; the coadjuteur, who 
receives strangers ; the librarian, 
the sacristan. 

‘ The exercise of superior autho- 
rity is the only difference between 
the members of the body. 

‘We now commenced our sur- 
vey of the building. On the 
ground-floor of this part of it are 
the rooms used for refectories for 
strangers ; and by the side of them 
the cells for visitors remaining the 
night. These rooms are called the 
halls of Burgundy, Aquitaine, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Passing from 
these, under the guidance of the 
brother, to the first floor, we no- 
ticed as we went some fine old 
wainscoting, and the copies of 
Le Sueur’s pictures, now in the 
Louvre, illustrative of the life 
of St. Bruno. We reached the 
chapter-house, near which are the 
lodgings for the priors and gener- 
als of other houses, who may be 
summoned at any time to attend 
a chapter; and a smaller room 
called the définitoire, where busi- 
ness connected with the commu- 
nity is transacted. 

* Round the chapter-house hang 
portraits of the generals of the 
order, ranged in succession like 
the notabilities of any other con- 
fraternity ; and at the end is an 


empty frame, to be filled one day 
with the portrait of the existing 
general, A marble statue of St. 
Bruno adorns the room—a work 
of no special merit; but a bust 
near of some ecclesiastic merits 
attention: it is of the approved 
type of lean marked features, true 
to nature, and Donatello-like in 
execution. 

‘We were next introduced to 
the library, by far the most agree- 
able apartment in the building. 
We traversed the great gallery, 
where hang plans of all the Char- 
treuses in Europe, and reaching 
the room, found the floor of a 
somewhat higher level than the 
entrance-way, forming a sort of 
perron. 

‘The books were in many cases 
and in handsome modern bind- 
ings. No opinion can be formed 
of the value of a collection by a 
cursory survey ; and the know- 
ledge that at the time of the Revo- 
lution the rare and valuable mss. 
of the order had been removed 
to Grenoble, together with the 
modern air of the room, led one 
perhaps to think too slightly of 
its value. Our cicerone, however, 
informed us that the room was of 
older date than we supposed. The 
number of the books is about 
6000; and as the early rulers of 
the order recommended the ac- 
quirement of books and the form- 
ing collections, the number will 
doubtless increase. Leaving the 
library we passed through some of 
the long corridors, one of which 
is more than 600 feet long, which 
connects the various parts of the 
building, and visited on our way 
two small chapels opening off 
from them. They were much 
decorated with church ornaments, 
recalling the manner of a chapel 
in the Ara Ceeli at Rome of the 
middle period of Roman Catholic 
taste, less tawdry than the oldest 
arrangement, but quite untouched 
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by the chastening hand of later 
days. There are in all three 
chapels—La Chapelle domestique 
ou de Famille, La Chapelle de St. 
Louis, La Chapelle des Morts. 

‘In the church there is nothing 
worthy of remark except a small 
amount of fine wood-carving, for 
which the monks of old were 
famed. The old altar has been 
removed to the cathedral at 
Grenoble ; the choir of the church 
is reserved for the fathers, a tri- 
bune in front of the altar for 
strangers, the lay-brothers and 
servants using the other parts of 
the building; prayers are said 
three times a day. 

‘ The houses of the general and 
the superior officers are all toge- 
ther at one end of the monastery, 
each having a separate garden 
and terrace. These we did not 
see, nor were we shown any of 
the cells of the fathers, of which 
there are more than fifty, thirty- 
five opening out from the great 
cloister, which formsa large square, 
and is lighted by one hundred 
and thirty windows ; we weretold, 
however, that they consisted of 
three compartments—a study, a 
sleeping-room, and a workshop 
opening intoagarden. The furni- 
ture is ofthe simplest kind ; it com- 
prises a shut-up bedstead, a small 
clock, chair, table, a few books, 
or materials for drawing or carv- 
ing. The whitewashed walls are 
adorned by an engraving or two or 
a drawing of some sacred subject. 

‘ After the hours of prayer, the 
monks occupy themselves with 
carving, carpentering, or work in 
the gardens attached to the cells ; 
they are allowed to cut down 
small timber or underwood for 
firing, and they may also read, in 
addition to works of devotion, 
scientific books, histories, travels, 
&c. The cloisters and the cells, 
which are ranged beside them, 
occupy the whole of the second 


block of buildings, the lesser 
parallelogram ; they are divided 
into three parallel courts, the 
middle one being the cemetery, 
from the centre of which rises 
a large stone cross. We had had 
a glimpse of this quiet spot as 
we passed along the cloistered 
galleries, dimly lighted by small 
arched windows glazed and leaded, 
where the fathers take their exer- 
cise, and where our footsteps 
and our voices echoed as if no 
other living souls were near. At 
last a door on our left admitted 
us to the small burial-place, the 
modest dimensions of which with 
its simple tranquil character pro- 
duce quite a different set of im- 
pressions from those aroused by a 
modern cemetery with its army 
of tombstones and fortresses of 
mausoleums ; even the quiet coun- 
try churchyard is left behind by 
this secluded spot, and the pleas- 
ant impression thus made was 
enhanced, perhaps, by the change 
from the dark and silent passages 
to the outer air, not only fresher, 
but very much warmer than that 
of the interior. 

‘There was a new grave, the 
loose friable earth of which cover- 
ed the remains of the last general 
of the order, who had died about 
a week before our visit. 

* A rude cross of laths is placed 
for a short time over those re- 
cently buried ; but when that is 
gone, there is nothing to mark 
the resting-place of each monk 
but tradition or memory of those 
who may have won a special 
claim to be remembered by their 
companions. The names they 
bore in the world ceased to be 
theirs when they entered those 
walls, and the simple ones used 
in the cloister soon pass into 
oblivion. 

‘ Thecemetery of the Chartreuse 
may not be a cheerful spot, but 
it hardly struck us as one caleu- 
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lated to produce the mournful 
impression that comes over one in 
similar places. Whether it is, as it 
were, the absence of any world to 
regret, or the quiet monotonous 
life led by the Carthusians, of 
which death may be regarded 
as only a continuation—whatever 
the cause, the contrast here be- 
tween the abodes of the living 
and those of the dead seemed 
shorn of its terrors, and we felt 
rather disposed to linger and lis- 
ten to the splashing of water in 
the fountains, and to gaze into 
the blue vault of heaven above 
this last home of the order. 

‘ Nevertheless our walk, though 
indoors, had been long; time was 
getting on; and perhaps as a pre- 
paration for our own meal we were 
taken to the monks’ refectory. 

‘The morrow was a féte-day, 
but my memory does not serve 
me to say what preparations were 
made for the general repast. The 
cups on the marble table and 
the sparse utensils, though plainly 
laid out, were not devoid of order, 
colour, and arrangement, and 
their simple lines and curves 
forcibly brought to mind the 
pictures of the Old Masters repre- 
senting the less elaborate repasts 
of this kind. 

*The circuit was over, and the 
frére led us to the guests’ refresh- 
ment-room, where preparations 
for regaling us were already com- 
menced. Here he took his leave, 
and was replaced by a servitor of 
anything but lean proportions, 
dressed in a sort of blouse, and 
having in his hand a case @ la 
mode des restaurants, containing 
hot dishes, a first-rate omelette, 
trout capitally cooked, preceded 
by vegetable-soup, and follow- 
ed by salad, bread, butter, dried 
fruits, &c., not forgetting the 
excellent ordinaire and the petits 
verres of Chartreuse as a parting 
bonne bouche. Our party at din- 


ner was increased by a visitor 
who had spent the previous night 
there, and he told us that although 
the convent was terribly cold, the 
good monks had given him plenty 
of blankets and a comfortable 
bed; so that he had nothing to 
complain of, except the absence of 
his coffee, which, as the fathers 
esteem it a luxury, is not allowed 
within the walls, 

‘ Before taking leave, we pur- 
chased a small bottle ofthe liqueur, 
which is sold in flasks from a 
franc upwards. Their revenues 
depend much on the sale of this 
cordial ; the sumscharged for board 
and lodging only just cover the 
expenses of the visitors. Still we 
suspect that the order is richer 
than is supposed, or how could it 
construct the pile of buildings 
now nearly complete at Cowfold 
in Sussex, destined, we are told, to 
receive seventy monks, and hav- 
ing beneath an immense range of 
cellarage? Is it a commercial un- 
dertaking on the part of the good 
brothers? Is the English house to 
be the great dépot for their liqueur, 
or are the interests of religion 
and Rome alone the sources of 
the movement? Time will show.’ 

It has been said that the 
Grande Chartreuse is to be given 
up. One cannot believe that the 
monks will desert the cradle of 
their order, the first hermitage of 
the pious Bruno ; and how tame, 
even though peaceful, will the 
Sussex downs appear after the 
majestic beauties of one of the 
grandest gorgesin Europe! There 
is no company like the company 
of Nature in her mountain moods, 
lovely and delightful, whether in 
sunshine or in storm ; so varying, 
yet so stable; so young and fresh, 
though old as time; surely the 
vow of silence could not have 
been endured, if there had not 
been Nature to converse with. 
We felt all this as, driving rapidly 
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downhill that lovely evening to 
St. Laurent, the mood of each 
seemed rather to gaze than to 
talk. 

It had been a pleasant day, 
and the excellent dinner at the 
Hotel de ]’Europe did not dimin- 
ish the impression left upon us. 

We saw the Chartreuse in the 
bright and lovely spring-time, it is 
true, and our reminiscences may 
thus take the sunny hue of 
Nature’s mood; but on looking 
back, the life of these silent 
recluses does not seem so dreary 
as we had before painted it to 
ourselves. 

Their days are full of occupa- 
tion, some intellectual, some prac- 
tical. They visit the sick, preach 
in the neighbouring churches, 
superintend the repairs, the build- 
ing, farming, and wood-cutting ; 
and not unfrequently a white- 
robed father may be seen study- 
ing in the library at Grenoble, 
examining coins or the natural- 
history collections of the Musée. 
Most of the fathers are of gentle 
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birth; many have passed a youth 
of turbulence or labour in the 
world ; they know well, therefore, 
what they have renounced and 
what they have to regret. There 
are no longings, no aspirations 
for scenes that only seem fair 
when far off and unknown. 

The life they lead—the giving 
up their own wills absolutely ; 
the parcelling out every hour of 
the night as well as day in one 
monotonousround of sleep, labour, 
and prayer, together with the 
severe regimen practised—has 
brought body and will into sub- 
jection, and given to some at 
least what they had perhaps 
vainly sought in the world when 
its excitements and emotions were 
exhausted—namely, mental peace. 
They have cast off the respon- 
sibilities of action, merged their 
individuality into a body; the 
end is gained, and that is all 
the Giaour of Byron’s tale craved, 
when he exclaimed, 


* Yet lurks a wish within my breast 
For rest—but not to feel 'tis rest!” 





























A PEEP AT COPENHAGEN. 


—_— ————— 


THERE are few pleasanter places 
for spending a summer holiday 
than Copenhagen, and those whose 
lot it is to reside there for a longer 
period find much that is at once 
interesting and amusing to occupy 
their leisure hours in Denmark. 
The number of tourists who annu- 
ally pass through Copenhagen on 
their way to Norway and Sweden 
sufficiently attests the popularity 
of that capital as a halting-place. 
It is our purpose in the present 
paper to speak rather of the pecu- 
liarities which come under the eye 
of the resident than to repeat the 
familiar passages of Murray and 
Baedekker. Not many years ago 
we took passage in the Danish 
steamer Thyra from Hull to Copen- 
hagen, in the month of July. 
Starting at 9 o'clock on a Sunday 
morning, it seemed at first sight 
an impossibility for the boat to 
make its way through the crowded 
shipping in the docks. With 
much shouting and hauling of 
ropes, and by steering which 
would have done credit to a han- 
som cab in the City, the captain 
worked a passage into the Humber. 
The afternoon saw us off the 
Spurn lighthouse and the Dogger- 
bank, famous for its cod-fishing 
and frequent wrecks. Here al- 
ready the few passengers began, 
and not without cause, to feel 
‘the evil of the sea,’ and, headed 
by a fat commercial gentleman, 
made for their berths, not to 
appear again. The following day 
was fine and hot, but a heavy 
swell prevailed from morning 
until night. We lay on a bench 
on deck, and such were our suffer- 





ings that, like a certain diploma- 
tist on a similar occasion, we were 
almost ‘throwing up our appoint- 
ment.’ The captain recommended 
a glass of schnaps, his panacea for 
all evils, and insisted that a second 
one must be taken, saying, ‘ Man 
kan ikke gaae paa et Been,’— 
‘ One cannot walk on one leg,’ or 
as we should say, ‘ Wet the other 
eye.’ With much delight we 
found ourselves early on the 
Tuesday morning off Elsinore, 
the ‘wild and stormy steep’ of 
which exists only in the mind of 
the poet. It is not our intention 
to describe the town of Copen- 
hagen, but pass at once to more 
general considerations. 

No person living for any length 
of time in a foreign country can 
hope to enjoy himself, and find 
that interest in his surroundings 
which compensates for the absence 
of home comforts and pursuits, 
without obtaining a fair mastery 
of the language of the land in 
which he lives. Danish is not a 
difficult language to acquire. A 
few months’ study and practice in 
talking with the natives should 
suffice for all ordinary purposes. 
It may be described as a mixture 
of German and English. The 
traveller who speaks Danish will 
find himself quite at home in 
Norway, where the language is 
almost identical, and will have no 
great difficulty in picking up 
Swedish, which greatly resembles 
it. In Swedish a large proportion 
of words terminate in a, and the 
Swedesraise the voice at the end of 
each short sentence in a manner 
somewhat similar to (but decidedly 
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more musical than) the Scotch. 
The affinities between Danish and 
English are too well known to 
call for remark here, and may be 
studied by all in Trench, Upon 
Words, It may be noticed only, 
whilst on this subject, that in 
Lincolnshire and such English 
country districts as were occupied 
by the Danes, many purely Danish 
words still exist among the people 
which do not form part of the 
‘ Queen’s English ;’ whilst in Jut- 
land the country people havemany 
of what we should call ‘ English’ 
words, which do not exist in the 
Danish language as spoken and 
written in the capital. 

The climate of Denmark is 
rigorous, as the winter lasts more 
or less for nine months of the 
year. During both the winters 
which we spent there (1874 and 
1875) the Sound was frozen over 
the whole way to the opposite 
coast of Sweden, and in some cases 
persons crossed on the ice from 
shore to shore. When once the 
warmth of summer is established, 
however, trees come quickly into 
leaf, and for three or four months 
the weather is delightful. In 
summer some good trout-fishing 
can be obtained in Jutland ; and 
the yachtsman finds Copenhagen 
a very good place for head-quar- 
ters. Bathing is fairly good in 
the Sound, but not equal to the 
open sea, as the water is brackish 
and has little buoyancy. Fair 
amusement may be had in a canoe 
for those who can manage one 
with a sail. Pleasant trips may 
be made to Fredericia, Veile, and 
other places of interest, or to the 
islands. The geologist will find 
a rich field in the island of Moén, 
where the chalk cliffs abound in 
fossils. The scenery of this spot 
is also exceedingly pretty, and 
the hotel very pleasant and com- 
fortable. Winter brings skating, 
which is conducted in an admir- 
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able manner, well worthy of imi- 
tation in England when circum- 
stances permit. A club is formed, 
open to all respectable persons on 
payment of a small subscription. 
A large space of ice is roped in on 
the reservoir near the town, and 
kept carefully swept and attended 
to. A band plays in the after- 
noons, and exhibitions of fancy 
skating, races, &c., take place, as 
well as occasional illuminations 
and skating festivals at night. 
Certain young English gentlemen 
go every year to Copenhagen for 
the express purpose of skating ; 
and if they do not find it in per- 
fection there proceed to Stock- 
holm, or even further north. 
Good wild-fowl shooting may be 
had with a little trouble. Other 
sport is scarce. Those who care 
for pike-fishing may, however, 
enjoy it to perfection, as permis- 
sion is easily obtained, and both 
the natives and the fish appear 
ignorant of the use of the spoon- 
bait, which is very killing in 
Danish waters: we have taken 
nine or ten good fish in a day in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
Copenhagen, and have at times 
landed pike of twelve and fifteen 
pounds weight. In the market 
they may almost daily be seen up 
to as much as thirty or forty 
pounds when in season. 

A slight disadvantage attending 
a residence in Copenhagen, or the 
pretty watering-places which dot 
the coast of the Sound from 
thence as far as Elsinore, is ex- 
perienced from the smell of the 
seaweed washed up by the brack- 
ish water and lying exposed to 
thesun. This evil odour is main- 


tained by the Danes to be neither 
unpleasant nor unhealthy. The 
general opinion of foreigners may 
be expressed in the words attribu- 
ted to King Nebuchadnezzar con- 
cerning his grass diet: ‘It may 
be wholesome, but it is not good.’ 























After all, perhaps, the smell of 
rotten seaweed is the most agree- 
able that exists in the Danish 
capital during the summer-time ; 
but this is an unsavoury subject, 
and need not be enlarged upon. 

The English visitor, shortly 
after his arrival in the town, 
usually asks for a glass of Copen- 
hagen cherry-brandy, which he 
generally is unable to obtain, as 
it is made entirely for export, and 
is unknown as a retail article of 
drink to the Danes themselves. 
Foiled in his first desire, the 
traveller frequently endeavours to 
console himself by procuring a 
‘real Danish dog.’ Here again 
he will be doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as the intelligent spotted 
animal known in this country as 
the ‘ carriage’ or ‘ Danish’ dog is 
not found in Denmark, and is of 
Dalmatian race. It may be in- 
teresting to note that the rabbit 
does not, and apparently cannot, 
exist in Denmark or further north, 
and that no four-legged donkeys 
are found in that country, except- 
ing one in the Zoological Gardens 
at Copenhagen, which specimen 
is perhaps the most interesting 
object of the collection to the in- 
habitants. 

It ill becomes the English, how- 
ever, to criticise Denmark as to 
what it has not, since the bright- 
est ornament of our country 
came from its palaces to ours; 
let us rather see what Copenhagen 
has, and it has much at once in- 
teresting and beautiful. Firstly, 
its museums and palaces, the 
Thorwaldsen statuary, the north- 
ern antiquities, and the fine 
ethnological collection ; then the 
lovely castle of Fredriksborg, with 
its chapel containing a series of 
paintings by the modern artist 
Bloch, whose picture of Samson 
and Delilah and other works will, 
we venture to assert, obtain, in 
course of time, a more than local 
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reputation ; the unique and in- 
valuable collection in the old 
palace of Rosenborg, which has 
no parallel except perhaps the 
celebrated ‘ green vaults’ at Dres- 
den. Again, the ‘ Dyrhaven,’ or 
royal deerpark, and the grounds 
at the royal summer residence 
of Fredensborg, to which free 
access is given to the public, will 
bear comparison with our finest 
English parks. The new theatre 
in Copenhagen, built after the 
model of the opera-house in 
Vienna, shows that a small coun- 
try may succeed where large ones 
sometimes wholly fail. In this 
theatre the old Danish comedies 
of the Danish Shakespeare, Ohlen- 
schleger, are most creditably per- 
formed. The tourist who has 
money to spend and a taste for 
curios and china may still make 
a good bargain in the antiquarians’ 
shops; but the Jew dealers from 
Paris and London have for some 
time past swooped down on all 
that was most worth acquiring of 
thiskind. The resident collector, 
however, still finds means to fill 
his house with old china and 
brasses of curious manufacture, 
and picks up, here and there, 
quantities of those varied objets 
de virti: which fill the heart of 
the bric-d-brae hunter with de 
light. The less wealthy traveller 
may well content himself by pur- 
chasing some of the best and 
cheapest gloves in Europe, and 
such articles of the well-known 
Danish modern china and terra- 
cotta work as suit his purse and 
fancy. 

As in most other countries, 
where railways and Cook’s tour- 
ists work their way, peculiarities 
of costume are fast disappearing 
amongst the peasants, though in 
the island of Amarga, close to 
the gates of the capital, where 
the descendants of an old Dutch 
colony still reside and avoid in- 
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termixture with the Danes, pic- 
turesque festival dresses are yet 
retained to a certain extent. 

The cost of living is by no 
means high, considering the ad- 
vance in this particular that has 
been made by every city in Europe 
of late years. 

The Danes mostly make a sub- 
stantial breakfast about 10 a.M., 
and dine at 3 in the afternoon, 
the cravings of hunger being 
subsequently ailayed with schnaps, 
beer, and slices of brown bread 
and butter covered with a piece 
of smoked salmon or some similar 
delicacy. Every true Dane de- 
lights to begin the day with a 
basin of‘é]brodsuppe,’ composed of 
black beer and cream with slices 
of brown bread floating therein. 
It is said to be very nutritious. 
The strangest compound of which 
it ever became our lot to partake 
was called ‘Rumsuppe,’ and was 
composed of milk, rum, and pre- 
served cherries, made hot and 
whipped into a froth, At a din- 
ner commencing with such a dish, 
it may be supposed that it was a 
difficult matter to choose what to 
drink, and the after-consequences 
may be imagined, but need not 
be described. Several Danish 
dishes look more peculiar on the 
menu than they do upon the table ; 
for instance, ‘ Foloren Skildpadde’ 
(mock turtle), ‘ Reeget Gaasebryst’ 
(smoked goose-breast), &c. The 
proverbial honesty of the Danes 
shows itself on the tariffs in the 
restaurants, where ‘ Lafitte’ figures 
at three francs per bottle, ‘ Real 
Lafitte’ fourteen francs, and so on. 

A great institution at Copen- 
hagen is the State lottery, drawn 
in two series of six months each, 
and very popular with all classes. 
The drawing of this lottery 
and payment of prizes are con- 
ducted with admirable method 
and fairness. Nothing better 


exhibits the calm and unexcit- 
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able nature of the Danes than 
the systematic way in which 
one will take his tickets for thirty 
years without drawing a prize, 
and never fret or even mention 
the matter; whilst another wins 
the grand prize, ruins himself, 
and commences afresh, in the 
same quiet and matter-of-fact 
manner. 

The independent Englishman 
must be cautioned against indulg- 
ing too freely in the habit of 
whistling, as it is not permitted 
in the streets of Copenhagen. 
The police signal to one another 
by a whistle, and do not approve 
of the general public whistling 
promiscuously after nightfall. We 
ourselves had a serious altercation 
on this point with a native official, 
and it is said that an attaché to 
the British Legation was once 
locked up for the night in conse- 
quence of his persisting in riotous 
whistling in opposition to the 
police. 

The Danish soldiers are hardy 
and brave, as they have proved on 
many a hard-fought field. The 
martinet might perhaps take ex- 
ception to a habit of the sentinels 
in front of the royal palaces 
in Copenhagen walking up and 
down their beats two and two, so 
as to beguile the time with con- 
versation, occasionally putting 
down their rifles for a quarter of 
an hour or so for greater conveni- 
ence. We will not venture to 
say that they smoke whilst on 
duty, not being quite certain up- 
on this point. A fine sight is the 
daily mounting of guard in the 
palace-square, when the King and 
Queen are in town. The Royal 
Guard is composed of men select- 
ed for their height and size, and 
still retain the old uniform of 
their corps. 

A curious costume is still worn 
by the King’s ‘ running footmen,’ 
who act as attendants at State 
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festivities. They are dressed in 
a short scarlet jacket with tight 
knee-breeches and silk stockings, 
and carry on their heads a tall 
square hat adorned with a profu- 
sion of artificial flowers; the en- 
tire head-dress having the appear- 
ance ofa large gilt flower-pot filled 
with roses and other flowers. As 
these servitors are mostly old and 
very. stout, their appearance is 
calculated to afford considerable 
amusement to the irreverent 
stranger. 

Danish society is somewhat 
stiff and ceremonious. The native 
grandee, weighed down by the 
sense of his own importance and 
the insignia of the Order of the 
Elephant, balancing on one side 
the large gilt chamberlain’s key 
which he wears on the other, calls 
in evening dress on the official 
foreigner early in the morning, 
and expects his visit to be return- 
ed with the like ceremonial. 

The middle and lower classes 
also indulge in the greatest cour- 
tesy towards one another. No 
one enters a shop or leaves it 
without saluting the gentleman 
or iady behind the counter and 
exchanging inquiries as to health, 
family, and general prosperity. 
Salutations in the streets are so 
frequent and profound that the 
brim of one’s hat is soon worn 
out unless made of extra strength 
and durability. 

It was our good fortune whilst 
at Copenhagen to attend the 
grand naval review in the 
Sound, and also an annual re- 
view of the military forces, held 
near the town. On the latter 
occasion the attaché at the 
British Legation determined to 
attend on horseback, with which 
purpose he repaired, equipped in 
riding-costume, to the military 
stables, where he was in the habit 
of hiring a horse. There he found 
that all the men had gone to the 


review, and only one evil-looking 
steed remained in the stalls. As- 
sisted by a small boy, he promptly 
saddled the animal and rode out 
on to the boulevart, on his way 
to the scene ofaction. The horse, 
which was only half broken, and 
had been kept at home on that 
account, evinced no disposition to 
obey his strange rider, and after 
a series of extraordinary evolu- 
tions in public, the latter was 
obliged to dismount and lead his 
steed back to its stable, proceed- 
ing himself on foot to the re- 
view, where his costume provoked 
some comment amongst his friends 
and acquaintances. 

In conclusion of these very 
discursive notes, we will notice a 
pleasant excursion easily made 
from Copenhagen in ten days’ 
time. The tourist takes steamer 
to Christiania, and after spending 
two or three days there, proceeds 
to cross the Continent, by rail, 
to Stockholm, thence descending 
the Gotha Canal to Gothenberg, 
and so by steamer back to Copen- 
hagen. As this journey does not 
belong tothe subject of the present 
paper, we will only notice the 
excellent arrangements of the 
Swedish and Norwegian railway 
trains. The latter in summer 
carry, in place of the usual oil- 
lamp, a filter of pure water con- 
taining a large lump of ice, and 
fitted with a tap and with a cup, 
suspended by a chain. In Swe- 
den the carriages are warmed in 
winter-time by a system of pipes 
conveying steam from the engine 
throughout the train, each com- 
partment being fitted with an ap- 
paratus for regulating the heat. 
A young Englishman of our ac- 
quaintance, travelling in Sweden, 
took with him a York ham, and 
one of those ingenious contri- 
vances by which ‘a mutton-chop 
may be cooked in five minutes 
with a single sheet of newspaper.’ 
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Having passed the night in the 
train, and feeling hungry at early 
dawn, he cut some slices off his 
ham, and set his cooking machine 
to work on the floor of the car- 
riage. The other travellers soon 
awoke in consequence of the 
smell of burnt paper and the 
frizzling of the ham, and must 
have been not a little surprised 
at the sight of their fellow-pas- 
senger on his hands and knees, 
diligently feeding the flames with 
scraps of the Times. Rashers 
were, however, distributed to all, 
and contentment reigned supreme. 
This same gentleman, dining one 
day in a Swedish hotel in some 
small town, observed on the bill- 
of-fare the word ‘Sparris.’ He 
at once came to the conclusion 
that this meant asparagus, a 
favourite dish with him; he there- 
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fore ordered two platefuls to 
follow his joint. Now ‘Sparris’ 
happened to be the ‘spare-rib’ of 
pork ; but the waiter, not to be 
astonished at the appetite of an 
Englishman, nor at any order 
coming from a British traveller, 
brought two good helpings of the 
dish in due course; whereupon 
followed a scene of explanations 
and recriminations vastly amus- 
ing, no doubt, to the other guests. 

Here we will close our note- 
book, with the hope that no mem- 
ber of the Danish nation, under 
whose eye these lines may fall, 
will take offence at anything we 
have written, or imagine that we 
think slightingly of that country, 
in which we spent many pleasant 
and instructive days, and of 
which the remembrance is both 
pleasing and dear to us. 




















